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| ail EMBERS of this society are en- 

rolled as perpetual benefactors 
of the Passionist Missionaries in China, and par- 
ticipate in the following benefits: 


One Holy Mass every day of 
WHILE the year; a High Mass in every 


LIVING Passionist Monastery through- 


out the world on these Feasts 
of the Church: 


i 1, TF he Cireumci- Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
sion Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Jem. —y Holy Nemo of go. oe Se. Mashow 


Jesus ; 
Feb. 2, The Purification Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and 
of Our Lady Jude 
Feb. 24, St. Matthias Nov. 30, St. Andrew 
May 1, a and Dec. 21, St. Thomas 
May 3, Finding of the Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
Holy Cross Dec. 27, St. John, Evan- 
July 25, St. James gelist 


AFTER One Holy Mass on every day of 


the year; in every Passionist 

DEATH Monastery in the world, Holy 

Mass and the Divine Office for 

the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 

Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine 

Office for the Dead within the Octave of All Souls 
Day. 


Both the Living and 

the Dead Benefac- 

FURTHERMORE tors share in the 
Special Prayers re- 

cited every day by all Passionist Communities. In 
particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission 
Society is given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIP- 
TION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist 
Missions in China. Both the Living and the Dead may be 
enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life 
Subscription is $50.00. It may be paid on the installment 
plan in amounts to suit your own convenience.. 
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Wanted: Subscribers Pho Read 





I+ is easy enough to find out the number of our 
subscribers. The difficult thing—almost impossi- 
ble—is to know the number of our readers. Every 
Catholic magazine has a percentage—in some 
instances a preponderating percentage—of sub- 
scribers who buy it, not because they want it but 
solely for the purpose of helping the cause which 
it represents. 


te Sicn has a cause. Whatever money it col- 
lects or is derived from its sale is devoted to fur- 
thering Christ’s Kingdom through the support of 
missionary activities. To those who subscribe in 
order to help this cause and to the benefactors of 
our Missions we are more than grateful. With- 
out their aid it would be impossible to support our 
Passionist Prefecture in Hunan, which is quite 
commonly regarded as the most difficult mission 
in all China. 


Bor Tue Sicn is something more than a mis- 
sionary magazine. Besides having a Cause, it 
also has a Content; and the Content is worth 
reading. The section devoted to the Missions is 
limited on an average to six or seven pages in 
which the activities, more than the needs, of the 
missionaries, are portrayed. The remaining pages 
cover a variety of subjects, embracing history, 
biography, fiction, poetry, timely topics, and gen- 
eral apologetics. We believe the Content to be 
worth while and, therefore, hope that our sub- 
scribers will also be readers. While we are anx- 
ious to increase our subscribers, we are still more 
anxious to increase our readers. 


Ln the volume just concluded Hilaire Belloc fin- 
ished his articles on “The Conflicts of Catholi- 
cism.” His purpose therein was to answer the 
question, “Can an intelligent man be a convinced 
Catholic in the twentieth century?” In this issue 
he gives us the first of twelve character studies of 
the English Reformation. To understand the 
Protestantism of America today we must know 
something of the source from which it derives. 
And no one is more familiar with the Reforma- 
tion period than Mr. Belloc. He gives us history 
as it was lived and not as it has been written. 


To emphasize devotion to the Sacred Passion of 
Our Lord, THE Sien, as a Passionist publication, 
is obviously committed. In the past we have 
treated this subject from a variety of view-points 
and shall continue to do so. Daniel B. Pulsford’s 
articles on the Passion, illustrated by the distinc- 
tive drawings by W. Rhodes, will continue 
throughout the present volume. 


Te Sicn Post has proven to be our most popu- 
lar feature. On many occasions priests have 
asked us if all the questions sent us are bona- 
fide and have been surprised to learn that, in- 
stead of being obliged to fill up space by asking 
questions of our own, we are pressed for sufficient 
space to answer all the questions as they come 
in. At the present time, when the number of 
Masses unduly limit the time for Sunday instruc- 
tion, especially in our city parishes, the Ques- 
tions and Answers afford an exceptional opportu- 
nity for spreading information about Catholic 
Faith and Practice. 


Ew DENNIS has been exceptionally kind in 
giving us the exclusive rights to so many of her 
short stories. Though we do not wish to trespass 
on her generosity, we confidently hope that 
many more of her stories will appear in our pages. 
We have often regretted that her books—both 
novels and short stories—have not had the sale 
here which they deserve. Her American pub- 
lisher is the B. Herder Book Co., 15 S. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
BH SG 


F ROM its beginning Tue Sien’s greatest friend 
has been Gabriel Francis Powers, who is still hap- 
pily found among our regular contributors. He is 
at present living in Rome, from which he sent us 
the thrilling story of the Moving of the Holy 
Images in this issue. Other contributions from 
this gifted writer will appear throughout the year. 


J OHN GIBBONS, “The Fool Afoot” of Wide World 
Magazine and “Our Lady Vagabond” of the Lon- 
don Universe, is at present in America. He has 
seen rather ordinary things in an extraordinary 
way. In this issue he describes his recent visit to 
Paris. In the next number he has a very odd 
story about our own Louisiana. It is the record 
of a personal experience. 


Rev. ADRIAN LYNCH, C. P., G. K. Chesterton, 
Rev. Edward F. Murphy, S. S. J., Irving T. Mc- 
Donald, Ig Nikilis, Rev. Franklyn J. Kennedy, Mary 
Gordon, Valentine Hill and Mary E. McGill (not 
to mention our poets) help to make this a fitting 
number to celebrate our eleventh birthday. 


M AY we again ask that our subscribers not only 
help us by buying Tue Sicn but also help them- 
selves by reading it. 


JatherNardhWoretl of 
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CURRENT Fact and COMMENT 


\¢ E have read many comments, both for and against 
Quadragesimo Anno (After The Fortieth Year), the re- 
cent Encyclical of our Holy Father on the Reconstruction 
of the Social Order.- All of these 
comments, however they may dif- 
fer, have some claim to sanity. 
There is one exception.. And it is 
voiced by The Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, which, sad to say, finds the tone of the 
Encyclical too socialistic. If a violent Red had found 
the Pope not radical enough, we might not be the least 
surprised, but to find The Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce alarmed at what it is inclined to view as the Pope’s 
Socialism is almost incredible. The Pope is always sane, 
commerce journals and Reds to the contrary notwith- 
standing. He has very explicitly stated the principles 
underlying the relationship between Capital and Labor. 
He claims to be the champion of neither; but, by his 
office, he is the adjudicator between them. And he exer- 
cises the right in accordance with the principles laid 
down by Our Lord Jesus Christ, Whose Representative 
he is. He very strenuously insists that Labor has the 
right to organize; that the well-being of the laborer is 
to be considered before profits and dividends; that the 
labor of men is not to be bought as a mere commercial 
commodity; that workers have an indisputable claim to 
a higher wage and a richer life than they now possess. 
If The Chicago Journal of Commerce does not like this, 
so much the worse for The Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, 


Is Pope Pius XI 
a Socialist? 


I, is very difficult for an outsider to understand the 
mentality of the Spanish people; and equally difficult, 
therefore; to measure the influences under which they 


so violently reacted in overthrow- 
ing the ancient Monarchy and 
overwhelmingly voting for a Re- 
publican form of government. 

We are inclined to suspect, and 
the latest cables confirm our suspicion, that Russian in- 
fluences are actively at work in Spain. Whether our sus- 
picions are justified or not cannot be determined at the 
present moment. But we know that Spain dyed Red 
would be a great victory for Moscow and a correspond- 
ingly severe blow to the Catholic Faith. 

If Communism has succeeded in getting a foothold in 
Spain we can be certain that it will lose no time in 
Starting a virulent war against the Catholic Church. 
And this war will not be confined to the childish van- 
dalism of burning down churches and convents. It will 
be focused on the expulsion of the Religious Orders and 
the secularization of education, for the Communists 
realize that the first step to be taken in the de-Chris- 
tianizing of a country is to deprive the children and 
older students of their religious teachers. 


Soviet Rule 
in Spain? 


Whatever else it may call itself, the Soviet rule has 
proven itself to be an armed and aggressive godlessness. 
Its leaders are too intelligent not to know their chief 
opponent. That opponent is the Catholic Church. 
Against her their main efforts will be aimed. A Com- 
munist revolution in America would never be a direct 
challenge to the Protestant churches. For Protestant- 
ism is too weak an enemy to be recognized. Further, it 
was born in subservience to the State, and it grew by 
favor of the State whose purpose it served. It is neither 
a system of religious doctrine nor a fixed standard of 
living. It is nothing but a meaningless medley of indi- 
vidual beliefs and practices. 

On the other hand, Catholicism is essentially a very 
definite culture with a positive philosophy of life and 
action. It is diametrically opposed to all that Commu- 
nism stands for. Hence the conflict in which the Church 
must figure prominently. She has a very clear-cut doc- 
trine of social as well as individual morality. She will 
not accept any theory of State Government which de- 
nies to the individual his inherent right to own the 
means of producing wealth and of distributing it, or 
which claims the exclusive right to educate the nation’s 
children; nor will she change, at whatever cost, her 
teaching that the State exists for the individual and the 
family and not these for the State. 

However disheartening may be the thought of ancient 
Spain being victimized by ungodly Russia, it is quite 
unnecessary for us Catholics to become unduly excited. 
Soviet Russia may conquer the world, but it will never 
conquer the Catholic Church, for the Catholic Church 
is bigger than the world. Bragging? Read History. 


Pie the latest Annual Conference on Church Work 
held in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
the assembled ministers were the recipients of much 
advice, samples of which may not 
prove uninteresting to some of our 
readers. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 
believes in “live” sermons. He told 
his hearers that if only their sermons were more pic- 
turesque, their congregations will be saved from bore- 
dom: “The clergymen can learn a great deal from the 
press in making their sermons picturesque, concrete and 
interesting. If the style of the newspapers were adopted 
there would be many less boring sermons preached.” 

“Protestant Christianity has been unable to adjust 
itself to current life,” was a statement made by the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo of Washington, D. C. He added 
that “the cynicism which has drenched the modern 
world has crippled nothing so much as religion.” Again, 
“the Protestant Christian religion is suffering from a 


Clerical Counsel 
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discipleship which. has lost faith in its-enterprise... We 
sing very loudly and lustily the hymns of conquest but 
often it is only whistling to keep up our courage.” 

The Rev. Frank R. Barry, of Oxford, England, puts lit- 
tle confidence in definition or logic. “Too often the 
mental gymnastics we demand from our congregations 
leave them completely baffled. The whole service should 
be made a complete unit of worship. ... The mystical 
intuitions of the people are being starved and inhibited 
too often in our preaching. We tolerate too much 
noise. Many clergymen take the attitude that a mo- 
ment not filled with sound is a moment wasted. But in 
this age there is nothing that the people need more 
than the healing spirit of silence.” 

What particular good the Annual Conference accom- 
plished, we do not’ know. But it will have done some- 
thing worth while if the ranting pulpiteers will take to 
heart the advice about “the healing spirit of silence.” 


) » many sincere and devout non-Catholics the spec- 
tacle of a divided Christendom is nothing short of a 
scandal. For them Christian Unity is a constant sub- 
ject of deep interest and earnest 
: prayer. While they would gladly 
The Basis of join in a union of the Catholic 
Christian Unity. Church with the: churches; they 
know that such a union is out 
of the question except on the one condition that the 
churches be absorbed by the Church, and the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Church have been so mis- 
represented to these hopers for unity or so misunder- 
stood by them that they cannot picture themselves as 
unreservedly submitting to her teaching and guidance. 
Some of them base all their trust for an ultimate Re- 
union on the power of imtercessory prayer. Others ex- 
pect Re-union to be brought about by such conferences 
as take place more or less frequently between the Epis- 
copalian Church and the Eastern Orthodox Church or 
between the various Evangelical sects. Others, like the 
late almost-Catholic, Rev. Dr. Joseph G. H. Barry, count 
on a world-wide catastrophe as the immediate cause of 
Re-union. All these may prove contributory causes. As 
far as we can see, however, this much desired Re-union 
will not come from prayer, conference, compromise or 
catastrophe. Re-union will be grounded not on intel- 
lectual but moral principles. In other words, those who 
wish to stand for the decencies and sacredness of life 
against believers in divorce, birth-control, free love and 
all the rest that make up the worship.of the flesh will 
find themselves on the side of the Catholic Church, for 
she alone will be the one active force against an almost 
universal moral corruption. And when they find them- 
selves there they will discover that objections to her 
dogmatic teachings will fade away. They will then learn 
that, as she has been the only defender of morality, she 
has also been the sole guardian of revealed truth. 


gf BS 
er Deacon Hayes is still at it—still try- 
ing to justify the immoralities of the screen. This time 
he is defending the gangster film. With mouth-filling 
phrases he describes the proper 
, H treatment of crime as a social or 
Children in the dramatic motive to be the inalien- 
Underworld able right of a free press or an 
unshackled stage or screen. “A 
divergence of public opinion concerning these films is 
offset, however, by unanimous scientific judgment which 
accepts these pictures as crime deterrents,” he states. 
We should like to know where the head of the movie 
industry got this “scientific judgment” and how he dis- 
covered its unanimity. Further, if these films serve as 
crime deterrents, why does the Deacon tell us that he 


has urged the picture producers to reduce the number 
of gangster films? 

There can be no doubt that these gangster pictures 
are one of the chief instigators of juvenile crime. The 
motion picture industry itself acknowledged this, for 
only last year in its Code of Ethics it promised that “The 
use of firearms should be restricted to essentials. Meth- 
ods of crime should not be explicitly expressed. . . . Brutal 
killings are not to be presented in details.” All this 
sounds very well. Yet in spite of the widely-advertised 
promise, there has been a veritable deluge of under- 
world films within the past few months. 

Apparently there is no use in appealing to the Deacon 
and the motion picture producers to remedy the deplor- 
able situation. They find money in it. It is the duty 
of the public to take the money out of it by refusing 
to patronize the theatres that show the gangster and 
other immoral films. The duty of Catholic parents in 
this matter is plain. Not only must they keep their chil- 
dren away from these theatres; they must stay away 
themselves. If they have any regard for the bodies and 
souls of their children or any fear of God’s judgment 
touching their parental] obligations, they will do that 
manifest duty. 


 — of our readers have complained that in our re- 

marks on Protestantism we have been unduly harsh, 

not to say positively uncharitable. By way of answer 

we may state that we have never 

Infidels in unjustly, or even uncharitably, at- 

.. tacked an individual, and when we 

Protestant Pulpits have spoken against the Protest- 

ant system not only have we had 

abundant proof for our words but also we have never 

made such cutting statements about the system and 

what it tolerates as recognized Protestant leaders them- 

selves have made. Here’s a case in point. Professor 

Walter A. Maier of Concordia Theological Seminary, St. 

Louis, addressing the International Convention of the 

Walther League—a young people’s organization of the 
Lutheran Church—says (the italics are ours) : 

“It is true there have always been lying and destruc- 
tive teachers in the Church who have delighted in lead- 
ing young and admiring followers away from Christ’s 
truth and from the ideals of spiritual honesty, but the 
twentieth century is the age which has produced the 
popular pulpit infidel and the highly publicized traitors 
who betray their Lord in a manner which would make 
Judas blush.” 


: first woman magistrate of New York City, Mrs. 
Jean Hortense Norris, was found guilty of malfeasance 
in office by the unanimous verdict of five Justices of the 
5 Appellate Division of the Supreme 
t¢ Court, who ordered her dismissal 
Mrs. Jean Norris from office. She was convicted on 
Judicially Unfit” five charges: 1. Altering the steno- 
graphic record of a case appealed 
from her court. 2. Jailing a wayward young girl on hear- 
say evidence. 3. Ordering special probation reports in 
support of her convictions of immoral women who had 
appealed their cases. 4. Buying stock in a bonding com- 
pany that did business in her court. 5. Exploiting her 
name and office for $1,000 in endorsing Fleischmann’s 
yeast. 

In appointing Mrs. Norris to head the Woman’s Court 
it was hoped that, with a woman’s intuition and sym- 
pathy, she would be able to deal better than any man 
in a court where the magistrate is bound in conscience 
to protect the rights of those unfortunate women and 
girls who through ignorance, weakness or folly are usu- 
ally the victims of exploitation. Mrs. Norris failed in 
justice and her judges gave her justice; she was lacking 
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in mercy and mercy was denied her. Let us hope that 
her pitiful failure will not prevent a more capable wo- 
man from holding the office which a woman should 
occupy. 


+: long-planned merger of the Congregational and 

Christian Churches has been effected in a joint con- 

vention held in Seattle, Washington. The new combina- 

tion is to be known as the Congre- 

sm gational and Christian Church. 

Church Merger in It represents 6,670 congregations 

a “Wide Room with an aggregate membership of 

; approximately 3,000,000. The pre- 

amble to the constitution states: “We base our union 

upon the acceptance of Christianity as primarily a way 

of life, and not upon uniformity of theological opinion 
or any uniform practice of ordinances.” 

“A way of life” is indefinite enough to be a satisfac- 
tory basis of unity. “Theological opinions” is a fair 
description of the Protestant idea of revealed truth. 
“Ordinances,” having no Divine sanction, are rightly 
regarded as non-essentials. These Congregational Chris- 
tians must not be deprived of their “reformation” privi- 
lege to indulge in all manner of religious vagaries, and, 
therefore, their constitution guarantees “wide room” 
for different and conflicting interpretations of the Bible. 


Renee to the so-called prophecy of St. Mala- 
chy, the title given the present Supreme Pontiff is a 
Fides Intrepida (Courageous Faith). However question- 
2 able may be the authenticity of 
Fides Intrepida the prophecy it has had a striking 
Versus the fulfillment in the titles accredited 
. to recent Popes. Thus Pius IX was 
Fascist Program a Cross of a Cross; Leo XIII, A 
Light in the Heavens; Pius X, A Consuming Fire; Bene- 
dict XV, Religion Depopulated. 

Certainly Pius XI has manifested courageous faith. 
From the beginning of his pontificate his policy and 
action have been forthrightly his own, as was seen in 
the settlement of the Roman Question and as is evident 
in his vigorous opposition to Mussolini’s attempt to tie 
up the whole social and economic life of Italy in a 
Fascist program. It is significant that one of the rea- 
sons for the issuance of the Encyclical on Labor was to 
protest against the substitution by the Fascist State of 
the Fascist Party for all other political parties and to 
justify the existence of independent labor unions against 
the Fascist syndicates. In the matter of Catholic Action 
the Pope fought the encroachment of the State in its 
attempt to indoctrinate the rising generation in Fascist 
principles only. It is predicted that the conflict between 
Fascist Italy and the Vatican is not over. So far as 
Pius XI is concerned it will never be settled until right 
and justice have won. 


\¢ ORD has just reached us of the death, at Ancona, 
Italy, of Dr. Michael Possenti, an elder brother of St. 
Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows, Passionist student. In 
his long life, he had the unique 
distinction of having assisted at 
his saintly brother’s beatification 
and canonization. Dr. Possenti 
was one of the large family—four 
girls and nine boys—of Signor Sante and Signora Agnes 
Possenti. 

Of these children, St. Gabriel was the eleventh. He 
was born in Assisi March 1, 1838; entered the Passionist 
Order on September 21, 1856, and died at Isola del Gran 


Doctor 
Michael Possenti 


Sasso on February 27, 1864. His life was not character- 
ized by any extraordinary deeds but by the simple for- 
mula of routine duty well done. 

At his beatification by Pope Pius X on May 31, 1908, 
and his canonization by Pope Benedict XV on May 13, 
1918, Dr. Possenti had a post of honor and was the first 
to be presented to the officiating Pontiff on both occa- 
sions. The fact of a man assisting at the canoniza- 
tion of his own brother is almost unexampled in modern 
times. As long as his health permitted, Dr. Possenti 
daily served Mass at an altar dedicated to his brother. 
His recent passing emphasizes how much of a Saint of 
our own day is Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows. 


Me. STANLEY HIGH, former editor of the Christian 
Herald, is to be the editor-in-chief of the forthcoming 
daily to be published in New York. Associated with Mr. 
High in the conduct of the paper 
A Protestant _ will be the Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Pol- 
Metropolitan ing and other outstanding leaders 
in religious and Prohibition move- 
Newspaper ments. Both Dr. Poling and Mr. 
High inform us that the new journal will be a bona fide 
newspaper and “not a house organ for any campaign, 
not a propaganda sheet for any movement.” 

The paper will espouse the cause of Prohibition. In 
fact it seems that it is being established at this time in 
order to rally the dry forces for the next Presidential 
campaign. We believe that Mr. High is a gentleman of 
sincere conviction and for his own sake will not adopt 
the deplorable methods of The Anti-Saloon League and 
The Methodist Board of Temperance and Public Morals. 

The newspaper will be “dedicated to Christian ideals 
and committed editorially to liberal causes.” We trust 
that the meaning of the word “Christian” is here taken 
in its right significance, for we have not yet forgotten 
that it was under the direction of Mr. High and Dr. 
Poling that the Christian Herald awarded that publica- 
tion’s prize medal with cash to the odorous Bishop 
James Cannon, Jr., for having done the best “Christian” 
work in America in 1928! 

“It will be a newspaper worthy to stand by the side of 
the most distinguished in the field of daily journalism, 
and it will carry the promise of financial success from 
the beginning.” No hesitation here. We are assured 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars have already been 
pledged to the support of the enterprise. Those Cath- 
olics who have been urging the establishment of a na- 
tional Catholic daily will anxiously watch the fortunes 
of the new journal. If it succeeds, some of our wealthy 
co-religionists may be induced to back a Catholic daily. 


r% our President on his success in establishing the 
Moratorium. ¢To Germany on being given a chance to 
recover. §'To the Democrats and Republicans who were 


big enough to forget party lines 
sal: in backing Mr. Hoover. § To a De- 
Toasts Within (Ger of the Faith, Hilaire Belloc 
the Month (King Henry VIII, p. 12) on his 
birthday, July 17. ¢' To David Gold- 
stein—convert and Campaigner for Christ—on his birth- 
day, same date. § To John D.—a great Humanitarian— 
on his 92nd anniversary. § To Post and Gatty for having 
done it in less than ten days. § To Enid Dinnis (Shamus 
Goes Inside, page 17) on her new book, Out of the 
Nowhere. § To Ig Nikilis who promises to improve Porous 
Plasters and Wooden Legs (p. 23). ¢To John Gibbons 
(Mt. Vernon in Paris, p. 9) on his first trip to America. 
§ To Tue Sicn Staff for their effort to improve it. This 
goes for as long as the effort continues. ¢To our new 
subscribers who will aiso be readers. 





CATBEERRICA imusiuuce 





ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


SAINT VERONICA 


We do not know who M. E. H. ts, but we take his (her) 
lines from the Living Church: 


She lifted up compassion’s veil 

To soothe a world of grief and care, 
And lo, reward a hundred fold, 

She found His image everywhere. 





WHAT THE WORD “CATHOLIC” MEANS 


One should hardly expect to meet this descriptive 
definition in the Church Times, an Anglican weekly of 
London: 


Once upon a time the word “Catholic” meant univer- 
sal, and latter-day Protestants are unable to forget it. 
Whenever the impulse comes upon them to lift up their 
horn, they love to proclaim that they, too, are Catho- 
lics, because the name means “universal,” and should 
therefore be universally applied to every sort and con- 
dition of Christians. In point of fact, the name was 
adopted by the Catholic Church in order to distinguish 
its members from certain other people who laid no 
less claim than themselves to the name of Christian. 
As applied to Christians, it has always served to dis- 
tinguish one certain kind of Christian from any other. 
Catholic Christianity, if the word is to be employed in 
its historical sense, means that kind of Christianity 
which is universal in its tradition, range, and teaching, 
as opposed to the Christianity of particular sects, 
which began in each case with some particular indi- 
vidual, at some particular date, and exists to emphasize 
some particular aspect of Christian doctrine or practice. 





A GOOD SALES TALK, BUT— 


ry? 
: HE Graphic Arts Monthly fells this one, but does not 
carry any affidavit as to its authenticity: 


Recently we spent a week in a Chicago hospital. One 
morning the telephone rang and a sweet voice at the 
other end of the line asked, “Is this No. 416?” 

“We don’t know,” we answered. 

“Don’t you know what your room number is?” 

“No. We know we have a nice, airy room, but as to 
its number we cannot say; nor do we care particular- 
ly.” 

“Well,” she said, resignedly, “I am calling you at the 
suggestion of one of your friends who said you always 
demanded the best there is to be had—in service, ap- 
pointments and direction. We are morticians and fu- 
neral directors; the very best in the city. Our service 
is complete in every detail. We have our own chapel, 
crematory, and a dozen or more Duesenbergs. We fur- 
nish the organist, choir, and soloists, the pallbearers, 
and the flowers. Every detail is attended to, so that 
the widow will not have anything to worry about; she 
can devote herself entirely to her grief. Naturally a 
service like ours comes a little higher than the ordi- 
nary, but as this is your last expense it is immaterial. 
Now, may I send you a representative to talk over 
necessary details?” 

“Well, my good lady, I am leaving the hospital this 
afternoon.” 

“What? You mean that you are not going to die?” 

“No; not by a long shot.” 

“Oh; then you are not in 416?” 


A GOOD RESOLUTION 


W: happened upon this self-examination concerning 
support of the Foreign Missions in the Missionary 
Review of the World: 


If I refuse to give anything to missions this year, I 
practically cast a ballot in favor of the recall of every 
missionary, both in the home and foreign fields. 

If I give less than heretofore, I favor a reduction of 
the missionary forces proportionate to my reduced con- 
tribution. 

If I give the same as formerly, I favor holding the 
the ground already won, but I disregard any .forward 
movement. My song is, “Hold the Fort!” forgetting 
that the Lord never intended that His soldiers are 
under marching orders always. They are commanded 
to “Go!” 

If I advance my offering beyond former years, then | 
I favor an advance movement in the conquest of new 
territory for Christ. - 

Resolved: I do believe in greatly increasing the pres- 
ent number of missionaries; therefore, I will increase 
my former offerings to missionary work. 





“A SCOLDING” 


Tue publisher is The New York Times, and the author, 
whom we have quoted on other occasions, is Arthur 
Guiterman: 


The poor old Planet shook her grizzled head 

At young America, and sadly said: 

“I don’t see what you’re coming to, I don’t! 

I’ve begged you to be decent, but you won’t. 
Why can’t you be as nice as Zanzibar, 
Kamchatka and the other children are? 

Now Spain and Portugal are much politer, 

And Yugoslavia is so much brighter, 

And Germany is far more scientific, 

And Persia is a good deal more pacific, 

And India is so much more spiritual, 

And Greenland’s calm is so much more habitual, 
And Italy is so much more artistic, 

And Russia much more soci-communistic, 

And England runs her government much better, 
And Egypt doesn’t dun a single debtor, 

And Switzerland has much more fine simplicity, 
And Poland has a purer domesticity, 

And Sweden’s thought is far more elevated, 
And France is so much more sophisticated! 
Just take a look at every other nation, 

So orderly, so keen on education, 

So wise, so kind, so full of Christian charity, 
While you go ramping round in rude vulgarity 
Like some wild ibex of the Himalaya.” 

And young America replied, “Oh, ye-ah?” 





“CHRISTIAN” AMERICA: “PAGAN” PERSIA 


OW America appears in the eyes of our South 
African fellow Catholics may be seen in this satire 
from the Southern Cross: 


Act | 
A member of the Arizona State Legislature an- 
nounces that he intends to introduce a Bill for quick 
divorces so that Arizona shall “get its share of the only 
business which at the present time is normal.” 
Prolonged thought, he writes, has convinced him 
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that “the adoption of this law would bring Arizona 
more money than any single industry now within the 
State.” 

His letter continues: 

“We all know, or have been informed, that because 
Nevada has such a law on its books the city of Reno 
alone reaps a harvest of approximately 50,000,000 do!- 
lars annually. If by the passage of such a law our 
State could get even half this amount, you and I would 
feel that we had done our part for the State and our 
constituency would feel proud that they had elected us 
to represent them in the legislature. 

“There is not a county or a town within Arizona that 
would not benefit by such a law. Arizona, as you 
know, has climatic conditions throughout the year 
suitable to those persons who would be glad to spend 
ninety days in your county or mine or that of some 
other member of the legislature, while waiting for the 
time at which they could file divorce proceedings. 

“It is estimated that the average person who goes 
to Reno for a divorce spends 10,000 dollars. Many of 
them are very rich and make Nevada their permanent 
home. Arizona in every way is more attractive than 
Nevada. We would doubtless gain many of these per- 
manent citizens as well as enjoy the business created 
by those who only come and remain long enough to 
gain their divorce.” 

Act Il 

A new divorce law, reducing to six weeks the period 
necessary for establishing a legal domicile, has come 
into force in the State of Nevada. 

Two judges are hearing petitions, and are granting 
divorces in uncontested cases at the rate of one every 
five minutes. 

At six o’clock on the morning when the new law was 
put into operation all the lawyers of the city of Nevada 
stood in a queue waiting to file applications at the 
county clerk’s office. 

Applications were recorded at the rate of one every 
two minutes all the time the office was open. 


Act Ill 
The Government of Persia has approved a law 
whereby conjugal infidelity becomes a criminal of- 
fence. For the guilty party, man or woman, the pun- 
ishment is imprisonment up to three years. 
America is a “Christian” nation, Persia “pagan.” 





BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


Tue newsmagazine, Time, has gathered these odd- 
ments of happenings from Georgia to Jugosilavia. 


Well 

In Cartersville, Ga., a two-year-old boy fell into a well. 
His mother, Mrs. Wesley Scott, 18, hastily knotted to- 
gether a number of ropes, started to descend by the 
improvised life line. The rope broke and she fell into 
‘the water, seizing the baby as she struck the surface. 
For three hours she cried for help, until passersby heard, 
rescued mother and child. 


Well 
In Mexico, Mo., Mrs. C. Williams’ cat fell into a well. 
Mrs. Williams tried to rescue the cat, fell into the well. 
Mr. Williams tried to rescue his wife, fell into the well. 
Police rescued Mr. and Mrs. Williams. The cat drowned. 


Cheek 
At a horse show in Montebucarlo, Italy, a horse bit a 
large chunk out of Theodore Crema’s cheek. In intense 
pain and indignation, Theodore Crema thrust his hand 
into the horse’s mouth, recovered the gob of flesh, drove 
with it several miles to a hospital. Surgeons restored the 
piece to Theodore Crema’s face. 
Swallower 
In Pittsburgh Morris Dye, 17, swallowed two safety 
pins, was taken to Homeopathic Hospital. Awaiting 
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treatment, he borrowed a double-edged razor blade from 
a fellow patient, wrapped it in paper, swallowed it. The 
blade lodged midway to the stomach, was extracted by 
an esophagoscope invented by famed Dr. Chevalier 
Jackson. The safety pins rested comfortably in Morris 
Dye’s stomach, pending another operation. 


Mother 

In Laibach, Jugoslavia, a circus lioness, trained to 
an act in which her cub is placed in a perambulator, 
thought she recognized her offspring among the spec- 
tators. She pulled a 7-month-old infant from its buggy, 
playfully mauled it about until the trainer recovered it. 
Unhurt save for a few bruises and scratches, the baby 
was restored to its prostrate mother. 


Hen 
In Manchester, Iowa, a white leghorn hen owned by 
Emil Wendling, Jr., knocks on the kitchen door by flap- 
ping her wings against it, walks to an old coat in the 
corner of the room, lays an egg in it and “knocks” to 
be let outdoors again. In two months the hen laid 50 
eggs by that procedure. 





THE SLEEPER IN THE STALLS 


W. a. DARLINGTON, who tells the facts in the London 
Telegraph, says that the T.B.M. did it on a bet. What’s 
your guess? 


I have heard a lot of talk—and so, I dare say, have 
you—about The Tired Business Man. He is a kind of 
composite photograph of a certain type of playgoer; and 
for the very reason that he is composite, one does not 
expect him to take bodily shape in the person of any 
one man. Yet I saw him the other day. And heard him. 

The occasion was the performance of a Shakespearean 
tragedy, played according to the modern manner in a 
conventional setting, with only one interval. The brisk 
action of the opening scenes was over, and the audi- 
ence was settling down to a stretch of declamatory 
speeches when I became aware of a gentle, rhythmic 
sound behind me. For a while my mind, engrossed with 
Shakespeare, tried to brush the sound away, as a man 
who is reading will brush a fly from his face without 
removing his attention from his book. The sound per- 
sisted, however; and at last, conscious of a general 
slackening of attention in the people about me, I looked 
around. 

Prologue 


There, in the row behind me, was the T.B.M. He was 
one of those large, glossy business men—glossy shirt- 
front, glossy dinner-jacket, glossy red face. His head 
had fallen forward on his chest, and he was sleeping 
peacefully, but not, alas, quite silently. You could not 
say with truth that he was snoring; he sounded rather 
as though he were performing some ill-timed deep- 
breathing exercises. 

My neighbor and I exchanged a smile, and then, con- 
fident that somebody would promptly wake the T.B.M., 
went back to the play. At least, we were about to, when 
a sort of landslide happened to the sleeper’s midriff. 
He slipped some inches lower in his seat, his head lolled 
further over on his chest and the note of his breathing 
changed and deepened. This time there was no doubt. 
It was an unmistakable snore, and something must be 
done about it. 

But nobody seemed ready to do that something. My- 
self and my neighbor were out of reach. The T.B.M.’s 
own neighbors were drawing away from him with looks 
of horror, designed to show the rest of us that they had 
neither responsibility for nor acquaintance with him. 


Drama and Comedy 
Suddenly the snore sank a semi-tone and took on a 
still richer timbre; and a little man in my row mus- 
tered up courage to lean over and touch the T.B.M.’s 
knee with his program. Something stirred in the dim 
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caverns of the sleeper’s brain. He opened one congested 
but faintly inquiring eye, and the owner of the program, 
suddenly losing confidence, turned away. Instantly the 
eye closed again, the head sagged, and the snore, which 
had missed a couple of bars, rang out again. 

One of the T.B.M.’s neighbors here abandoned his 
studied attitude of detachment, and shook him gently 
by the arm; but he might as well have tried to attract 
the attenion of a hippopotamus by tickling it with a 
feather. He shook again, more roughly, and with disas- 
trous results; for the sleeper’s heavy head rolled lower 
on to his chest than ever, and the snore, which had so 
far been at least a comfortable animal sound, took on 
the piercing mechanical note of a circular saw. 

And then a woman sitting immediately behind the 
T.B.M. went berserk. She rose in her seat, got a good 
erip of his collar, and began to shake him from side 
to side with all her strength, after the manner of the 
White Knight with the Old Man on the Gate. The snore 
stopped instantly, as though it had been switched off; 
but the woman, who had evidently been boiling up for 
this for some time and meant to make a thorough job 
of it, shook on. 

At last, either because she saw signs that his intellect 
had revived or because her arms had given out, she 
released him and sat back panting. 

The T.B.M. lay where he had been thrown, collecting 
his wits. It was a slow process. At first he had the blank 
expression and glassy eyes of the knock-about comedian 
on the films who has just been hit on the head with 
some blunt instrument. Then gradually it began to 
dawn on him that he had been the victim of a myste- 
rious outrage. I do not think that even now he had the 
slightest idea what the fuss was about. This, he seemed 
to be saying to himself, is what happens to you if you 
come to these highbrow shows. Wild women set on you 
for no reason. 

Epilogue 

Slowly an expression of ill-usage began to gather in 
his face. Still more slowly he heaved himself round in 
his seat and directed upon his tormentor a long look of 
solemn, puzzled remonstrance, which was met by a 
defiant glare. 

When the interval came, the T.B.M. made his way, 
straight as a homing pigeon, to the bar, where he re- 
paired his ravaged nerves with brandy; and after that 
I saw him no more. But if I had not been too shy to ask 
the question, or he too tired to answer it, I should have 
liked to discover how on earth he had come to be at that 
particular play—more especially alone, for it is part of 
the legend concerning the T.B.M. that he never goes 
anywhere without a lady friend. 

The only explanation that fits all the known facts 
is that he was doing it for a bet. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE MORATORIUM 


W 1. puiiurps of The Sun Dial faithfully records the 
conversation of the Garble Sisters as they thoughtfully 
discuss the Debt Suspension: 


“Well, what do you make out of this debt suspension 
stuff?” 

“I think it’s a good idea, but I was afraid it wouldn’t 
go through at first. It’s a good thing the United States 
had a man like Von Elm over there to handle things.” 

“Germany certainly was grateful to Uncle Sam for 
putting the idea across. Did you read that wonderful 
telegram President Schmeling sent to President 
Hoover?” 

“Yes, it was splendid. I was afraid at first that the 
French wouldn’t agree to the plan, weren’t you?” 

“I certainly was. Those French Cabinet meetings were 
pretty rough, especially that one in which Briand fired 
some blank shots at Peter Arno.” 

“It wasn’t Briand who fired those shots at Arno.” 


“Who was it?” 

“A fellow named Billy Burke. It was some sort of a 
row over the beer running business. There wasn’t any 
shooting in the French Cabinet meetings.” 

“TI guess I was thinking of the German Cabinet meet- 
ing. I remember reading about a hot fight between the 
supporters of Von Hindenburg and Young Stribling.” 

“This debt suspension will give Germany a chance to 
get on her feet.’ 

“Wasn’t it strange that the Pope should oppose the 
debt suspension so much with all those encyclicals?” 

“Yes. Every time Mellon and Gatty would nearly reach 
an agreement the Pope would issue an encyclical. I 
don’t see why the Pope should butt in on debt suspen- 
sions.” 

“All I remember about the issue was that it had some- 
thing to do with something called stratosphere.” 

‘“T thought stratosphere was a kind of air discovered 
by those two balloonists Wiley Post and Sir Hubert Wil- 
kins in that flight from Oklahoma over the Swiss Alps 
in a submersible that could cut through the ice in case 
they got lost under the Pole.” 

“There’s so much happening these days it’s awfully 
hard to keep everything straight. I missed some of the 
big news events because all I did was read about that 
golf tournament out in Toledo.” 

“Who won it?” 

“A fellow named Stimson. He played Pierre Laval 144 
holes before he could win. That golfer who won the 
British open a few weeks ago wasn’t even in the finals. 
You know the one I mean?” 

“Julius Curtius?” 

“No.” 

“Walter Hagen?” 

“No.” 

“Ramsay MacDonald?” 

“That’s the one!” 





TID-BITS OF WIT AND WISDOM 


Browsine through an edition of the average Sunday 
newspaper results in being knee deep in wood fiber, but 
with scarcely the shadow of an idea gained for the 
head.—A. L. Byron-Curtiss. 


“What may be a certain cure for one person is often 
utterly useless in the case of another,” says a doctor. It 
is no good, for example, advising a kleptomaniac to try 
to take things quietly in the future—The Humorist. 


There are great openings in Hollywood still. A recent 
Hollywood news item said, “The new star is a tall, slen- 
der girl, with a fair skin, deep blue eyes, a rather large 
mouth which when she smiles discloses perfect teeth 
and dainty feet.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


A gangster who shot a Michigan policeman in cold 
blood has just been convicted of second-degree murder. 
The gangster who could commit first-degree murder in 
this country would be a genius.—San Diego Union. 


“Monks all over the world are noted for being fond of 
fish,” says a writer. Out of the frying-pan into the friar. 
—The Humorist. 


Law enforcement in Chicago will receive its greatest 
impetus when crime becomes as dangerous as parking 
alongside a fire hydrant.—Louisville Times. 


The per capita cost of government in the U. S. last 
year was $105.20. We can account for the 20 cents, but 
the $105 has us puzzled—Thomaston Times. 


When a woman says she is temperamental, it may be 
more temper than mental.—American Lumberman. 
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and Other Things 
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|, ae of course, 
one would have liked to begin by 
some scholarly little comparison of 
the thing to our own late Wembley 
Exhibition in London. Only as the 
French guide-book puts its figures in 
hectares and I don’t know what a 
hectare is, I had reluctantly to give 
up this idea. Or another good way 
might have been to throw in some 
figures about one of the great 
World’s Fairs, such as that of Chi- 
cago. Only again this wouldn’t work, 
because I have never been in Chi- 
cago. So, really, it seems almost best 
to own up the plain truth, that I am 
a very ordinary Englishman who 
knows next to nothing serious out- 
side his own country, and that the 
great Colonial Exhibition in Paris 
fairly hit me on the head as about 
the biggest and most startling thing 
that I had ever seen in my life. 


PART from the unfortunate hec- 

tare business, I can, however, 
give you some very rough notion of 
its size. Because there is a little rail- 
way which runs round part of it, and 
this is five and a half kilometres or 
kilolitres or something long, and if 
you work this out with a pencil and 
several bits of paper, it comes to 
three miles and a half. Which makes 
the thing quite a tidy-sized Exhibi- 


tion. Added to which, I saw in the 
Paris Daily Mail that the day that I 
was there, three hundred and sixty- 
three thousand, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine other people who had 
also paid for admission. So it is quite 
big, you see. 


T isn’t English, of course, which 

seems rather a pity. And in fact 
the popular souvenir there is a small 
model of Mr. Gandhi, cunningly fit- 
ted up in his internals for use as a 
salt-cellar. And when I had thought 
it carefully over, I was going to have 
bought one and broken it. Except 
that I should have to have bought 
up several million of the models. It 
was exactly as if the French were 
saying: “Look at the English and 
their India, and now look at Our 
Empire.” 

Algeria and Morocco, Cochin-China 
and Madagascar and Martinique 
and tons more places that I had 
hardly heard. of—they’d all got their 
great Pavilions, and very magnifi- 
cent some of them were. Like that 
Temple of Angkor thing with about 
a million carved images on it and 
about a million steps leading up to 
the grand doors, and they’d copied 
the thing bodily in cement and run 
it up on the Exhibition Grounds. 
Furthermore, they had taken in a 
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Visits the French 
Colonial Exposition 


By 
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fearful lot of places that I had al- 
ways thought belonged to us, like 
Palestine and Suez. 

In fact, when I saw this last one I 
was going to have remonstrated very 
severely, only I couldn’t think of the 
right French words to say it in. Be- 
sides, the man wouldn’t have been 
able to hear me anyway, for one 
could hardly speak for the noise of 
the aeroplanes. They were flying 
round the place all day in squadrons 
of sevens, with half a dozen sevens 
up at once, and when one squadron 
came down for more coal or oil or 
whatever it is they use, another sev- 
en would instantly take its place. As 
they were flying only a few hundred 
feet up, they made a certain amount 
of noise. With the planes and the 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
French colored soldiers from their 
Colonial Armies—Moors, and Arabs 
and Senegalese and Annamese—it 
was exactly as if France was saying 
to the world: “Behold the New Em- 
pire. Touch It Who Dare!” 


6 pw place I rather liked was a 
great Column that they’d run up 
to the Memory of the Soldiers of the 
Republic who had died to conquer 
their bit of Africa. With scores and 
scores of regimental flags inside it, 
all stained and riddled with shot, 
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and a mile-long queue of Frenchmen 


standing outside in the blazing sun- 
shine waiting their turn to get inside 
and look at the flags. Then as you 


did get inside at last, it was abso- 
utely silent, with two giant black 
‘oldiers standing like images, and 
the whole crowd bareheaded and 
motionless. And I’d always thought 
that the French were a chattering 
a noisy people. But not in there, 
before the heroes of their Africa. 
And another thing that I liked was a 
huge ‘pillar all lit up with electrics. 
Because it gave the names in colossal 
letters of the World’s Conquerors, 
and not only had they put in their 
own people, but they had given 
proper credit to the great ones of 
other races. Like those old Portu- 
who sailed out into the Un- 
known. And a lot of the names were 
English. It struck me as rather 
sporting of them. 
Then the Exposition had offered 
h 1lity to the other nations, and 
so we’d got Denmark (only spelled 
all wrong and in the ignorant way 
1at presumably the Danes spell it) 
and Portugal and Holland and so 
forth. Italy had an enormous place, 
and the day that I was there the 
Ambassador gentleman came to open 
it. And there were about five thou- 
sand French gendarmes to see that 
open it properly and that no- 
body butted in and interrupted the 


Poot work. 
‘ 
y 


ty 


he did 


W 1T I was going to say was 
‘'Y about the United States and 
Pavilion. Because, instead of 
ge New York and Chicago and 
skyscrapers and colossal machinery 
) forth, it shows your country 
old simple days of Mount Ver- 
mn and George Washington and all 


snowl1n 


afrit 


that. When, in fact, you really were a 
proper Colony and before you went 
wrong and we had to get rid of you. 

ll not, of course, revive memo- 


We vi - 
ries that are no doubt painful to you, 


but I 


did think that the United 
States had done rather well with this 
Pavilion of’ yours. 


It’s all regrettably un-English, of 
coul and as you sit at one of the 
hundreds of little cafés under the 
trees round the Lake (Lac is their 
si vord for it) and drink the stuff 
y ignorantly sell as beer, the 
rence is strongly borne in upon 
you. For every one of those hun- 
cafés will have its loud- 
gramophone and they will 
all be playing different tunes—a 
thing which we should never allow 


that th 


they’ve got no idea of any 
, and so you see the Negro 
and Oriental soldiers and 
off-duty from their various 
camps promenading the place arm 
in arm with the French girls. And 
once when I pushed my way inside a 
huge building with a dome hundreds 
and hundreds of feet high, there 
were thousands of French people 


COiO! 
and alan 


saliol 


listening to a band. And it was play- 
ing the Marseillaise. Extraordinarily 
fine it sounded, with a roll of scores 
of drums from the Republican 
Guard, and the people were almost 
fighting with their frenzy to get 
nearer them. Just as if at any mo- 
ment they were prepared to march 





Blessed is the Peacemaker. One of the 

Sculptures illustrating the Eight Beati- 

tudes by Raymond Delamarre at the 
Exposition. 


off behind that great Tri-Coleur and 
start conquering a New World and a 
New Empire. I was watching one 
small boy, and he was almost weep- 
ing with his own emotions. But, as I 
say, it all struck me as extremely re- 
grettable. Bands ought to play 
“God Save the King.” And crowds 
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oughtn’t to weep. The proper thing 
is to stand with expressionless sto- 
lidity. ; 

Then down one of their avenues I 
saw an enormous Cross and when I 
got there it marked the perfectly 
colossal building of the Catholic 
Missions. It’s a stupendous place run 
by the Propaganda of the Faith at 
Rome, and though, of course, it is 
primarily to illustrate the work of 
the French Mission Fathers it also 
takes in the Catholicity of the whole 
world. It’s all set out ever so simply, 
with enormous frescoes so that even 
a child could pick out in a moment 
the exact history of the Faith in 
every country. So there is one huge 
picture that tells you about St. Au- 
gustine and our England and what 
has happened to it ever since then. 
And it’s the same for St. Patrick and 
Ireland, and for all the other coun- 
tries that there are. There is one 
colossal globe affair worked by clock- 
work machinery and, as it slowly re- 
volves, you can see the progress of 
the Missions over the entire world. 


T’LL take ever so long to see the 

whole building, and bits of it you 
will wish that you hadn’t seen. Like 
that life-size figure of one of the 
Fathers on the Leper Mission. There 
were seven priests of one particular 
Order who died in that Mission, and 
they didn’t die so nicely either. 


S When you’ve looked at the figure, 


you feel a little ill. But by it there is 
standing a Sister of one of the Or- 
ders, and as you glance at her face 
with its everlasting smile of gentle 
placidity you realize that probably 
her highest ambition is to go out 
there herself and die as well. Then, 
besides Africa and Asia and the hot 
countries, we’ve got your own Amer- 
ica and the story of the Faith out 
there. The business is still going on 
as far as I could make out, and so 
we have the Red Skins, and then 
Fathers in fur busy with the Eski- 
maux of the Far North. 

It’s a pity, of course, that they’ve 
thought fit to have their notices in 
French, because there are lots of the 
words which it makes it difficult for 
me to read. But even this isn’t the 
drawback it might have been, as the 
bulk of the story is in tableau, with 
models of the Mission Work in every 
country. Fathers and Sisters in the 
Sahara (the famous White Fathers 
I think these are) and in the Congo, 
in the forests and in the snow of the 
North. And lots of it is done in that 
duplicating sort of way which is 
rather hard to describe. So, for in- 
stance, you can see some particular 
Island in the Pacific, with the 
schools and church and all that. 

Then over in the shadow of the 
corner you gradually pick out a mo- 
tionless form lying under a tree. As 
you stare at it, you begin to see that 
the form somehow doesn’t look right. 
Nor is it. For the bones are sticking 
out. As you painfully work out the 
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French, you learn that’s Father So- 
and-So, that is. And he was the first 
priest who ever went on that partic- 
ular Mission. And he went all alone, 
with no other white man within 
hundreds of miles, and there he died 
all alone too. Of starvation. And 
when you look at some of the other 
models, you understand that he was 
lucky. It doesn’t pretend to be all 
pretty, not on the Catholic Missions. 
I’m English, I am (I forget whether 
I mentioned that before) and we’re 
not a very expressive race, perhaps. 
But I own up that as you slowly 
surge round bare-headed with that 
crowd, there is a sort of lump that 
comes into your throat at the pathos 
and the pride and the glory of those 
Missions of France. 

There was one place, I remember, 
where there was a bit of an incident. 
Ever so tiny, perhaps, but still it 
struck me. A man in front of me 
had his hat on all the time, and as 
he’d been the only man out of thou- 
sands who hadn’t taken his hat off, 
I think he must have been doing it 
on purpose. Besides he was mutter- 
ing all the way, as if he didn’t be- 
lieve in things, these priests and all 
that. Then quite suddenly he came 
to a standstill, as if he were think- 
ing, and off came his hat. With quite 
a bit of gesture. You know how 
these French do things. And every- 
one near us turned round and looked 
at him. Then when I got up to what- 
ever it was that he’d seen, it was a 
wax model of Father Dupuy, who 
had been a Jesuit priest and the first 
on some particular Mission. The 
model, by the way, showed him dy- 
ing, and dying so horribly that even 
now it gives me a sort of nightmare 
to think about it. But it was that 
figure that had got the man’s hat 
off. Besides being a Jesuit mission- 
ary, the Father had been a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor of France. 
Because the Republic had honored 
him after his death. And now years 
and years still later, another French-= 
man was honoring his Chevalier. 


HEN next day was a Sunday and 

I went again for another look. 
Only this time one couldn’t get near 
the Pavilion. For they’d turned the 
whole of the great entrance hall in- 
side the place into a church. There 
is a sort of triumphal stairway ar- 
rangement, and on the top of this 
was an altar with Mass being said at 
it. Ever so bright it was outside, 
with a sky so intensely blue that 
you couldn’t bear to look at it. Only 
all sort of misty lower down, with 
the dust of the foot-paths churned 
up by the hundreds of thousands of 
tramping feet. That was the day 
that they had their three hundred 
and sixty-four thousand people 
there, and most of them seemed to 
be slowly swarming up, ant-like, over 
the pyramid sort of steps of that 
Temple of Angkor place. It’s the star 
draw of the whole Exposition. But 


over by the Catholic Missions one 
couldn’t swarm. Because the whole 
great avenue was blocked. 

Inside, the tremendous building 
was packed, and outside on the steps 
it was packed, and then the crowd 
was kneeling bare-headed right 
across the whole road and for a hun- 
dred yards or so on both sides of the 





The Conquering Woman by Roger de 
Villiers at the Exposition. 


Pavilion. The curious thing was 
that with all the glare, it was still 
possible to pick out the tiny flame of 
the candles on that altar right in- 
side. You’d never have believed it, 
but it was true. Then another thing 
was that at the Moment a kind of 


shiver of tensity seemed to pass over 


the whole crowd, and it actually 
went all odd and silent. It was ever 
so curious, because I looked up to 
see if the aeroplanes had stopped. 
And they hadn’t. The esquadrilles 
were still stunting round and round 
in huge swoops, only it was as if the 
thunder of those roaring engines 
had somehow for the instant been 
miraculously stilled. I expect I de- 
scribe it all awfully badly. But that’s 
exactly how it struck me. 


PABIs, they say, is the Mecca of 
Americans, and there will soon be 
thousands and thousands of you over 
to see that Exposition Coloniale. (I 
think that’s how it’s spelled, with an 
e at the end.) And when you get 
there, don’t forget the Missions. I’ve 
done my bit of a best, you know, to 
interest you about it. Another thing 
is, please, that when you get there 
you might as well try just to remem- 
ber me for a minute. 


The Pope’s Encyclical on labor and 
capital is a criticism of Pig Business. 
—Virginian-Pilot. 

God is the Master Weaver of human 
character and destiny. If we com- 
pletely surrender to Him all the 
threads of our life, He will take them 
—the green threads of ignorance and 
inexperience, the white threads of 
pure purpose and right motive, the 
blue threads of discouragement, the 
gray threads of adversity, the red 
threads of suffering, the black 
threads of sorrow and defeat, the 
silver threads of success, and the 
golden threads of victory—and weave 
them according to His own design, 
into a matchless pattern in character 
and service, fit to shine resplendent 
forever in the white light of heaven’s 
eternal day. 

The why of many things in your life 
will never be answered here. The de- 
sign of God may never fully appear 
to you in your lifetime. But in the 
clear light of eternity, when the mists 
have rolled away, you will see and 
understand that all things did work 
together for good to you and fitted 
into God’s design for your life. My 
part and yours is to surrender, trust, 
and obey: the Master Weaver will do 
the rest.—James S. West. 

A land without ruins is a land 
without memories—a land without 
memories is a land without history. 
A land that wears a laurel crown 
can be fair to see; but twine a few 
sad cypress leaves around the brow 
of any land, and be that land barren, 
beautiless, and bleak, it becomes 
lovely in its consecrated coronet of 
sorrow, and it wins the sympathy of 
the heart and of history. Crowns of 
roses fade—crowns of thorns endure. 
Calvaries and crucifixions take deep- 
est hold of humanity. The triumphs 
of might are transient, they pass and 
are forgotten; the sufferings of right 
are graven deepest on the chronicles 
of nations—Father Abram J, Ryan. 








By 
Hilaire 
Belloc 


> VIII, who was 
King of England from 1509, when. he 
was a lad of less than eighteen, to 
his death in 1547, is rightly regarded 
as the author of that great disaster, 
the English Reformation. By this 
disaster the only one of the impor- 
tant districts of Europe which broke 
away from Christendom in the 16th 
century was turned against the gen- 
eral civilization of Europe. If Eng- 
land had not broken off, the Refor- 
mation would have failed and our 
civilization would have been today 
one Christian thing. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of this 
historical catastrophe. It has had 
effects which have gone on spread- 
ing from that long distant date, 
more than 400 years ago, to our own 
time, and these evil effects are if 
anything increasing rather than 
diminishing. 


There had begun in Germany a 
great revolt against Catholicism, 
which was the explosion of forces 
which had long been gathering, pro- 
voked by the divisions in the Church 
itselfi—the rivalries of Popes and 
anti-Popes—and the corruptions in 
the hierarchy. This revolt broke out 
in 1517. It was wild and indetermi- 
nate in character. There was bound 
to come a reaction against it on the 
part of the forces of order, and 
Europe would have regained its re- 
ligious unity had not England, much 
later in the story, broken away. 
England at the time when the trouble 
began in Germany was very little 
affected by heresy. King and people 
were quite normally Catholic. 

The entry of England into the 
Reformation movement was an acci- 
dent, the result of a side issue. This 
side issue was the desire of King 
Henry VIII to get an annulment of 
the marriage between himself and 
his legitimate wife Catherine, the 
daughter of the Spanish monarch. 
He wanted the marriage annulled be- 
cause he had been completely cap- 
tured by Anne Bolevn, a young 
woman of the Court, who would be 
satisfied with nothing less than be- 





ing his Queen. He could not get the 
Pope to grant the annulment, so 
those who flattered and supported 
him and particularly his minister, 
Thomas Cromwell, gradually moved 
for the break with Rome. This was 
achieved at the end of 1534. 

Henry tried to keep England Cath- 
olic without the Pope, but he failed, 
and after his death in 1547 the 
break-up of religion in England be- 
gan. It was powerfully aided from 
the fact that Thomas Cromwell had 
urged the King to dissolve the mon- 
asteries and seize their wealth. But 
of this wealth the English landed 
classes, who were everywhere the 
local leaders, received the bulk, so 
that it was to their interest to fur- 
ther the Reformation, and it was 
this financial reason more than any 
other which tended to drag England 
away from Catholicism. 

Though so much else was at work, 
it will be seen that if Henry had not 
weakly allowed himself to be cap- 
tured by Anne Boleyn, and then al- 
lowed himself to be pushed into the 
extreme position of breaking with 
the Papacy rather than disappoint 
the woman who had infatuated him, 
England would be Catholic today; 
and if England had remained Cath- 
olic the Reformation elsewhere would 
certainly have died out. 


He it was who started the ball 
rolling. He did not intend the results 
which ultimately followed, nor even 
the results which followed immedi- 
ately within his own lifetime, still 
less the results which followed after 
his death. It was a passionate, fool- 
ish, ill-considered blunder—and was 
a very good example of the truth 
that evil comes upon the world 
through men’s blind sins much more 
than through their calculation. 


O understand the character of 

Henry VIII one must begin by 
knowing what the England over 
which he ruled was like; how it stood 
among the nations, and what his 
own family was which had only re- 
cently arrived at the throne of 
England. 


lz 


KING 


HENRY VIII 


The First of Twelve Studies 
of Outstanding Characters 
in the English Reformation 


The England in which Henry was 
born in 1491 was a country of about 
four million inhabitants. Scotland 
was quite independent from it and 
regarded as a hostile country; the 
mountainous Welsh districts were 
not seriously governed by England, 
they were almost. independent; so 
was Ireland, except for a rather nar- 
row belt on the east coast with Dub- 
lin as its chief town. This country 
of four million inhabitants was only 
one of a number of provinces, so to 
speak, of Christendom, for all Chris- 
tian Europe — Germany, Poland, 
Italy, the Scandinavias, France and 
Spain—were felt to be one thing 
and were, of course, united in re- 
ligion under the Pope. The various 
Christian Princes and Free Towns 
and Commonwealths, though re- 
garding themselves as independent 
one from the other, all felt them- 
selves to be bound up in one great 
Catholic Commonwealth, 


O*, these various powers in Chris- 


tendom the French kingdom . 


(rather smaller than France is now) 
was the largest; Spain had recently 
been united by the marriage of the 
King of Aragon, Ferdinand, with the 
heiress of the Kingdom of Castile, 
Isabella; Italy was broken up into a 
great number of city Republics and 
local sovereignties of which the 


Papal States, lying across the middle - 


of the country, were the most impor- 
tant unit. Germany also was broken 
up into a great number of nearly 
independent lordships and cities, but 
over all of them was the Emperor 
who also had for his private king- 
dom Austria and the lands round 
about it. 


There was a permanent rivalry be- 
tween France and the German 
States and therefore the Emperor; 
and the way in which England 
(though a much smaller country) 
could play upon this rivalry had a 
great deal to do with her impor- 
tance. In numbers and wealth Eng- 
land was then only about one fifth 
of France or of the German States, 
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but she was defended by the sea 
(except on the northern Scottish 
border), was prosperous, and it made 
a great deal of difference to each of 
the rivals which side she took. 

This England into which Henry 
VIII was born was agricultural; 
most of the towns were only market 
towns dependent upon the custom of 
the villages round about; there was 
only one really large city, London, 
with about 150,000 people. Norwich, 
which was the capital of the woolen 
industry, came next; and Bristol had 
a certain importance; but the great 
mass of Englishmen lived in the vil- 
lages and by tilling the soil. It is 
important to remember this when- 
ever one reads about the Reforma- 


the Church was independent, and 
also that men were governed in those 
days by long-established custom 
which was the moral basis of law 
and which the King was supposed 
to support rather than to change. 
Parliaments were summoned from 
time to time to sit for a few weeks, 
but at irregular and often very long 
intervals; there was no idea of their 
governing but only of their being 
consulted to see whether extra 
money could not be provided for the 
King in times of crisis—for normally 
the King had to run the country on 
his own private income, which was, 
of course, enormous. Taxes as a 
permanent institution did not exist; 
they were levied only when there 


the Plantagenets were the reigning 
family, and everybody regarded 
them as the only true Royal blood 
with a right to govern. 

It happened, about one long life- 
time before Henry VIII was born, 
that the widow of one of the Plan- 
tagenet Kings, a French Princess, had 
secretly taken a lover of low birth, 
a Welshman employed about the 
Palace, called Tydder or Tudor—his 
obscure outlandish name was spelt 
and pronounced in various ways. 
Whether she was ever married to 
him we do not know, but probably 
she was not. However, her children 
by him, and especially the eldest 
boy, Edmund, was playmate to her 
own legitimate child by the late 


AUTHOR’S NOTE TO A GALLERY OF PORTRAITS 











To understand the tragedy of the English Reformation 
we must understand the characters who acted upon its 
stage. | propose to describe personalities belonging to 
each of three groups: (1) Those who were the authors 
of the ruin. (2) Those who resisted and might, with 
better fortune, have prevented it. (3) Those who were 
ied astray at the beginning and reacted, unfortunately 
too late, before the end. Here is the list: 
sen 


First. Henry VIII, but for whose passionate follies Eng- 
land would still be Catholic. 


Second. CATHERINE OF ARAGON, Henry’s wife, who 
was unable to deal with the intricacies of her fate. 


Third. ANNE BOLEYN, who was the chief agent of 
the whole business. 

Fourth. THOMAS CROMWELL, that masterful, intelli- 
gent and thoroughly evil man who was the architect of 
the dreadful affair. 

Fifth. SIR THOMAS MORE, the Catholic Lord Chan- 
cellor, who is perhaps the best example in history of a 


Sixth. THOMAS CRANMER, who was the willing tool 
of Anne Boleyn’s :intrigues. 
Seventh. POPE CLEMENT VII, who tried, in a rather 
tortuous way, to prevent the loss of England. 

aan 
Eighth. QUEEN MARY, the daughter of Henry VIII 
and his legitimate wife, Catherine of Aragon. 

aan 
Ninth. STEPHEN GARDINER, a great bishop, who 
framed the famous saying: “I denied as Peter did, but 
| have not wept as Peter did.” 

Ben 
Tenth. QUEEN ELIZABETH, Anne Boleyn’s daughter. 
Abnormal, perverted, very intelligent, she was thor- 
oughly unhappy. 


Eleventh. MARY STUART, Queen of Scots, who ought 
also have been Queen of England. 

aaa 
Twelfth. WILLIAM CECIL. No public man in the 
whole story of Europe since the Middle Ages had been 
more successful, and of none has the success been more 
thoroughly evil. 


Such is the gallery of portraits | propose to present to 


\_ man deliberately laying down his life for the truth. my readers. 


tion in England, because that move- 
ment was strongest in London and 
at first had hardly any hold in the 
country-sides. It was a foreign thing 
coming in through the sea-ports of 
which London was the greatest. If 
we remember this we can under- 
stand the apparent paradox tiat 
while foreign Ambassadors an. other 
observers living in London speak of 
the growth of the Reformation the 
nation as a whole detests it and rises 
in rebellion against it. 

The next thing to understand 
about the situation into which Hen- 
ry VIII was born is that the King 
was everything. The political mood 
of men in those times took it for 
granted that one man ought to act 
for, and be responsible for, the com- 
munity, and that one man not elect- 
ed but possessing the throne of 
right by inheritance. The King was 
all-powerful, except, of course, that 


was some immediate and abnormal 
necessity for finding money for the 
government—usually on account of 
a war. 

It must further be especially re- 
membered that the family into 
which Henry was born had only just 
acquired the Kingship of England, 
and they were felt not only to be 
new-comers but (by many people) 
unlawfully possessed of power. 

The ancient Kingship of England 
had been in the hands of the family 
called Plantagenet for hundreds of 
years. In the century before Henry 
was born the members of this royal 
family had quarrelled, the rightful 
King had been ousted and put to 
death by his cousin, and then there 
had been a reaction against the de- 
scendants of this usurping branch, 
and civil wars had followed between 
the various parts of the Plantagenet 
family for two generations; but still 


Plantagenet King her husband. And 
that child, of course, became later 
the King of England under the 
Plantagenet title of Henry VI. He 
showed great favor to his little base- 
born and probably illegitimate half- 
brother Edmund, and married him to 
a lady who was of Plantagenet blood 
though also, a couple of generations 
back, illegitimate. 

These two, Edmund Tudor and his 
wife, had a boy called Henry, and 
this Henry Tudor—in the turmoil of 
the civil wars—became leader of cne 
of the parties. He claimed the 
throne under the most shadowy 
rights, came over with a small army 
of Frenchmen to England from 
France where he had taken refuge, 
was supported by a good many of 
the nobility who hated the last Plan- 
tagenet King, Richard III, and with 
their help won the -battle ef Bos- 
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worth, where this last Plantagenet 
King, Richard III, was killed. 

Henry Tudor then took the throne 
of England and started a new dy- 
nasty under the title of Henry VII. 
As he had hardly any claim, he 
strengthened his position by marry- 
ing the heiress of the Plantagenets. 
She was the niece of the last King 
(who had no children) and the 
daughter of the last King’s brother, 
who had been King of England un- 
der the title of Edward IV. 

All this happened in 1485, only six 
years before Henry VIII was born, 
so we see of what a new and unstable 
Royal family that child came. 

Henry VII, the first Tudor King, 
and his wife had two sons as well 
as daughters. The eldest son was 
called Arthur, and the second (who 
became Henry VIII) was Henry. Ar- 
thur was some years older than Hen- 
ry and was the heir. In these two 
sons mixed two very different kinds 
of blood. The Queen, their mother, 
being the daughter of Edward IV— 
the handsomest man of his time— 
and her beautiful mother being of 
the fine Woodville family, handed on 
the strong physique, good health, 
vigor and the rest, of these families. 
On the Tudor side the blood was 
bad. Henry VII himself was frail 
and often ailing; he had been born 
too early in his mother’s life and 
his mother’s family was not remark- 
able for health either. It is impor- 
tant to remember this double strain 
in the children of the Tudors; it 
accounts for a great deal. 


ENRY VII negotiated a marriage 

between his heir, young Prince 
Arthur, and the daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, the monarchs of 
Spain. She is known to history as 
Catherine of Aragon. They were only 
children of fifteen when the nominal 
marriage took place, it being cele- 
brated thus early (as Royal marriages 
often were) in order to clinch an alli- 
ance; but Prince Arthur died imme- 
diately after the marriage, and we 
can be certain that it was never con- 
summated. The poor young child 
Catherine, nominally widow of the 
last heir, was kept on at the English 
Court and a betrothal was arranged 
between her and her little brother- 
in-law Henry. 

Betrothals in those days, and es- 
pecially in that rank, were a very 
solemn affair, almost as binding as 
a marriage, and though the: actual 
marriage could only take place when 
Henry should be grown up, yet even 
for the betrothal it was necessary to 
get a dispensation from the Pope of 
the day, Julius II, because Catherine 
had been (nominally at least) the 
wife of the boy’s brother. It was a 
disputed point among theologians 
whether the Pope could or could not 
give a dispensation for marriage 
with a deceased brother’s wife; mor- 
ally, of course, it did not matter in 
this case because the marriage ‘be- 





tween young Prince Arthur and 
Catherine had only been a nominal 
one, but the point was to prove of 
enormous importance in the future. 


OUNG Henry being thus left sole 

heir to the throne, his father died 
in the spring of 1509 some months 
before the boy would reach his eight- 
eenth birthday. He duly succeeded 
under the title of Henry VIII, was 
crowned, and proceeded to marry at 
once this sister-in-law of his, Cath- 
erine, older than himself by nearly 
six years. They were at first very 
happy together, the young King was 
popular, his wife had an excellent in- 
fluence over him, and everything 
went well. 

Now let me describe the character 
of this young fellow, upon whom so 
much was to depend. His leading 
characteristic was an inability to 
withstand impulse; he was passion- 
ate for having his own way—which 
is almost the opposite of having 
strength of will. He was easily dom- 
inated, always being managed by one 
person or another in_ succession, 
from this beginning of his life to 
the end of it, but being managed— 
not bullied or directly controlled. 

It is exceedingly important to un- 
derstand this chief point about him 
because a misjudgment of it has 
warped much the greater part of 
historical appreciation upon him. 
Because he was a big man who blus- 
tered and had fits of rage and was 
exaggeratedly eager to follow appe- 
tite and whim he has been given the 
false appearance of a powerful fig- 
ure. Power he had, but it was only 
the political power which the mood 
of the time gave to whoever might 
be monarch. He had no personal 
power of character. He did not con- 
trol others by their respect for his 
tenacity, still less by any feeling that 
he was wise and just and still less 
by any feeling that he was of strong 
fibre. 

On the contrary, all those who 
managed him, one after the other 
—except his wife—despised him, and 
soon came to carry on as though 
they could do what they liked on 
condition that they flattered him. 
They managed public affairs while 
he followed his appetites or private 
interests. That was true of the 
whole series of those who “ran” 
him: Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, Thomas 
Cromwell, and, at the end, his broth- 
er-in-law Seymour. The only excep- 
tion was that admirable wife of his 
who, through the simplicity of her 
character and her strong affection 
as well as from her sense of duty, 
treated. him with respect. But her 
influence over him was, perhaps on 
that very account, soon lost. 

As might be expected with a na- 
ture of this kind, he revolted against 
each manager one after the other, 
he felt he was being “run” by each 
in turn, grew peevish about it, had 
explosions of anger and would in a 








fit of passion get rid of them. Get- 
ting rid of them often meant, under 
the despotic conditions of that day, 
putting them to death. That is how 
he suddenly broke with Wolsey, that 
is how he broke with Anne Boleyn, 
that is how he broke with Thomas 
Cromwell—who had all three done 
what they willed with him, acting 
independently of him, showing their 
contempt for him in private and ul- 
timately rousing his fury. Every wo- 
man, except his first wife Catherine, 
with whom he had to deal treated 
him pretty soon with contempt, and 
that is a most significant test of a 
man’s value. 

He excelled during all the early 
part of his life in physical exercises; 
he was a first-rate rider, a good 
wrestler, a good shot, and until dis- 
ease had quite wrecked his physique 
he could endure a good deal of fa- 
tigue. A big red-headed, broad-faced 
man with a sparse beard, somewhat 
pale eyes set far apart in a face at 
first ruddy, later rather pasty. He 
had an exaggerated fear of death 


and, what was inexcusable in a King. 


of his generation, he would never 
risk his body in battle. He was ter- 
rified of epidemics, which were fre- 
quent in the crowded, ill-drained 
towns. of that epoch, and he took 
precautions, often absurd, to avoid 
any chance of infection. There were 
moments when the fear of death was 
a positive monomania with him. 


HE was exceedingly intelligent, 
and well trained in theology, to 
which he had first been directed 
when, as a boy, it was not thought 
that he would ever be King and he 
was destined by his father to be- 
come ultimately Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He was also well-read, could 
speak several foreign languages, and 
could speak and even think in 
French, which was the custom in the 
better-instructed upper class of his 
time in all western countries and 
especially in England. It must be re- 
membered that within a hundred 
years of his birth the English upper 
class spoke French only, English had 
only recently become the common 
tongue. 

But though he was intelligent, in 
the sense of being able to follow a 
logical process clearly or to draw up 
a consecutive plan or to analyze in- 
tellectual propositions such as are 
presented by theological or political 
discussion, he was a bad judge of 
men. He could see indeed well 
enough that this man or that was 
working hard and producing results, 
but he blundered badly whenever he 
tried to frame a foreign policy for 
himself; also he was very hesitant— 
perhaps because he hardly con- 
sciously recognized his incompe- 
tence in dealing with a complicated 
situation. 

He would put off decision, advance 
towards a certain end and then draw 
back, half determine to give up ob- 
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jects towards which he was bent, 
and the main lines of action during 
his reign were always undertaken 
by somebody else. 


T was Wolsey who conducted his 
early foreign policy entirely; it 
was Cromwell who later worked his 
breach with Rome; it was Seymour 
who, at the end of his life, deter- 
‘mined what scrt of will he should 
leave and how the succession to his 
throne should be arranged. He was 
emotional after a fashion, and espe- 
cially sensitive to music; he was 
even a good practical musician him- 
self and something of a poet and he 
composed a few songs which are not 
without merit, as well as other set 
pieces of harmony, notably two 
Masses to which are given his name 
but which are perhaps from his own 
hand. 

He was very vain—vain of his 
looks, and of his athletics in early 
life; exceedingly touchy about his 
dignity and his majesty as a King. 
His feelings were here in comic con- 
trast with the way in which he was 
always being got the better of by 
other people, until the moment when 
the regular explosion against their 
contro! arrived. It was this vanity 
which made him fall a victim to 
more than one woman, but it also 
prevented his being completely in- 
fatuated by them save in the one 
case of Anne Boleyn. 

Was he industrious? The answer 
to this question must be as care- 
fully sized as the answer to that 
other question we have already dealt 
with, the question of his strength. 
Just. as he was certainly not really 
strong, so he was not really indus- 
trious in the sense of troubling him- 
self to master a subject or a policy by 
concentrated application. He could 
never force himself to do things, he 
was much too much the slave of ap- 
petite and caprice for that. Yet one 
rnay call him industrious in the more 
superficial sense of the word, of get- 
ting through a mass of work and 
attending to what was put before 
him as a monarch. There is a vast 
mass of papers, many. drawn up with 
his own hand, a great deal of anno- 
tation of documents with which he 
had to deal, which prove this quality 
in him. One cannot say of him the 
word “lazy.” He did not simply. leave 
all work to other people and forget 
it in amusements, but he had not 
in this any more than in other mat- 
ters that control of himself, that 
grasp over his own activities, that 
power of compelling himself to do 
what he felt to be tedious which is 
the mark of true industry; he did 
not work in the full sense of the 
word; he never got into the depth 
of anything he undertook to study 
or became the possessor of it. 

Next we must specially insist upon 
the effect which time had upon his 
character—time and. disease com- 
bined. At some date which we cannot 


exactly determine but certainly early 
in his life, probably well before his 
twenty-fourth year, he contracted 
syphilis. Thenceforward he gradual- 
ly became a man deteriorating more 
and more in body and mind; he long 
retained his physical activity and to 
the end his mental activity, but he 
was more and more warped on the 
spiritual side until at last he became 
something of a monster—callous to 
the sufferings of others and capable 
of almost any cruelty in action. 
While on the physical side his health 
went all to pieces especially towards 


. the end. For years the chief symp- 


tom of his troubles was a running 
ulcer in the leg, and for the last 
quarter of his reign he had become 
so huge, unwieldy and corrupt in 
person that he could hardly move. 
In the final years, though he was 
only a little over fifty, he had to be 
trundled about and his enormous 
bulk lifted in and out of a chair. At 
last he could not.even sign his name; 
it had to be done for him with a 
stamp. But even to the very end he 
retained that sort of energy which 
takes its expression in violence. 

He had, as might be imagined, very 
little power of self-restraint, and he 
never seems to have understood 
when this lack of control passed the 
bounds of common decency. Thus he 
would cry absurdly, almost like a 
child, especially when he was in a 
fit of passion or when he felt he had 
been made ridiculous. 


WO last things must be mentioned 

about him, the first of which is 
very generally appreciated, the sec- 
ond of which is too often forgotten. 
The first is that his extreme selfish- 
ness, which grew upon him with the 
years, as selfishness always does in 
selfish men, probably passed at last 
the boundary of sanity, and this 
showed itself especially in the hor- 
rible acts of cruelty of the last part of 
his career. There had been plenty of 
cruelty in him when his character 
first began to deteriorate after Cath- 
erine lost her influence over him and 
after his disease had begun to work; 
but there were other political or per- 
sonal reasons for it, while later it 
was often merely wanton and he 
would express, in the orders he gave, 
a sort of hellish savagery and greed 
cf suffering and gloat over the 
agonies of his victims—such as those 
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N his next article, Mr. Belloc will 
portray Catherine of Aragon, the 

lawful wife of Henry Vill. She was a 

simple, steadfast woman who rose to 

heights of sheer heroism under mis- 
fortune, but who was unable to deal 
with her fate. It was the King’s de- 
sire to get rid of her and marry Anne 
Boleyn that started the English Refor- 
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of the unfortunate Friar Forest 
whom he had roasted over a slow 
fire—and he mixed up horrors of 
this sort with the idea of grandeur. 
He seemed to think that they en- 
hanced his stature in the eyes of his 
contemporaries and subjects. He 
came at last to rule by terror, and 
the extravagance of his later laws 
and edicts showed lack of balance. 


UT the second characteristic, most 

incongruous with such a char- 
acter but undoubtedly present, was 
a strong attachment to the religious 
traditions in which he had been 
brought up. This was the only fixed 
thing in him approaching a prin- 
ciple. He destroyed or allowed to be 
destroyed the monastic institutions, 
which are the bulwark of the 
Church; he quarrelled and broke 
with the Papacy, which is the prin- 
ciple of unity in the Church (though 
in his time a principle confused and 
often debated); but he did have a 
fixed emotional attachment to the 
practices of the Faith, and he never 
got out of what may be called the 
atmosphere of these practices. He 
had a constant devotion to the Sac- 
rament of the Altar and no little of 
his severity appeared in his treat- 
ment of anyone who denied the Real 
Presence. He insisted on the celibacy 
of the clergy, on the maintenance 
of full ritual in the liturgy and all 
ecclesiastical discipline under the 
episcopacy, which he formally main- 
tained. 

I have said that this side of him 
may appear incongruous with all the 
rest, and it is certainly strange in 
our modern eyes, but it is not so dif- 
ficult to understand if we put our- 
selves in the position of his office 
and his time. He was sincere in these 
feelings, but his sincerity was rein- 
forced by his vanity and by his con- 
stant insistence upon his political 
power. He thought of heresy under 
its aspect of rebellion, he disliked its 
variety and its anarchic quality be- 
cause he lived by centralized des- 
potism which he had‘ inherited as 
a sixteenth century King, and that 
very emotionalism which led him to 
his excesses of all kinds was capable 
of reinforcing him in those personal 
habits of worship which did not 
clash with his political objects. 

There, as it seems to me, is the 
outline of the man. There is his 
character as a whole in all its lack 
of proportion and, as he developed, 
its grotesqueness. None could be bet- 
ter suited to produce the ill effects 
which he did produce. If the evil 
powers had had to choose their in- 
strument, assigning to it the right 
proportions of violence and weak- 
ness, incomprehension, passion and 
the rest, they could hdrdly have 
framed a tool more serviceable to 
their hands than that which did— 
without full intention—effect the 
main tragedy in the modern anstaned 
of Europe. 
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CHRISTIAN BREAD LINE 


By Franklyn J. Kennedy 


he will be heartening 
to those engaged in promoting sta- 
tistical charity work to come upon 
the Gospel narrative of Christ’s in- 
ception of organized charity: 

“Jesus went up into a mountain 
and there He sat with His disciples. 
And lifting up His eyes He saw a 
very great multitude. Then He said 
to Philip; ‘Whence shall we buy 
bread that these may eat?’ 

“And this He said to try him, for 
He knew what He would do. 

“Philip answered Him: “Two hun- 
dred pennyworth is not sufficient for 
them, that every one may take a lit- 
tle.’ 

“One of His disciples, Andrew, 
saith to Him: ‘There is a boy here 
that hath five barley loaves and two 
fishes; but what are these among so 
many?’ ” 

Another follower, across the abyss 
of nineteen centuries, interjected the 
question: “But aren’t some of these 
undeserving? In such a crowd there 
must be a Samaritan or two; un- 
doubtedly a petty thief; possibly a 
murderer.” 

Another distant disciple spoke up: 
“We do not know where these people 
came from. Perhaps there is here a 
man who has deserted his wife and 
child. Maychance some could get 
food elsewhere if they just tried hard 
enough.” 

A voice, as warped as the soul of 
its possessor, added: ‘“Mayhap there 
are some who are lazy, who wouldn’t 
work even under the best of condi- 
tions.” 

The silence of the Master em- 
boldened others. 

“Don’t You think this relief work 
should be organized? This is no 
time for emotionalism. Could not we 
inquire of each one and see whence 
he came? And we could ask him if 
he is in actual need. . . . Shouldn’t 
we inquire into his religion? ... And 
surely we must ask if he is indus- 
trious. . .. One of us diciples could 
proceed into yonder town and make 
arrangements to purchase sufficient 
bread to enable each one of the cases 
to reach his home. Each one that 
we found to be deserving we could 
mark or ticket in some way, and let 
him go and get the bread. That way 
we could see that no undeserving 
person would take advantage of us. 

And we would be certain that 
no one received too much. To give 
all these a little bit is an immense 





task and we must do it with system, 
don’t You think so, Master?” 

“But Jesus had compassion on the 
multitude and said: ‘Make them sit 
down by fifties in a company.’ And 
they did. And Jesus took the loaves 
and when He had given thanks, He 
distributed to them that were set 
down. In like manner also of the 
fishes, aS much as they would. And 
they did all eat, and were filled. And 
the number of them that did eat, 
was five thousand men, besides 
women and children.” 

The Charity that Christ came on 
earth to live and to preach was an 
organized Charity. Christ com- 
mands that the needy are to be 
seated “in companies of fifty.” What 
stronger basis would one ask for 
Statistical charity than Christ’s 
own command? 


Tt whose eyes are blinded by a 
too close scrutiny of case reports 
and index cards will fail to see the 
reason behind the miracle of the 
first bread line. “And Jesus had 
compassion on them.” His Sacred 
Heart was touched by human suf- 
fering and immediately He relieved 
it, with a magnanimity that provided 
twelve baskets over and above that 
which was necessary. The needy were 
not laid on the rack of lengthy ques- 
tionings nor subjected to the water- 
treatment of maddening delay. The 
action on Christ’s part approximates 
an eminent emotionalism. His 
Heart is completely swayed by Love 
—by that same Love that later was 
to cause His Body to sway between 
heaven and earth on a Friday forever 
after known as Good. 

One would not be quick to say that 
it was much easier for Christ to 
multiply the loaves and fishes than 
to sit down with the hungering, in- 
digent people, share their burdens, 
as far as possible, and bring them to 
the point where they could bear their 
burdens alone. Indeed, that was 
Christ’s life: the sharing of the bur- 
dens of others; teaching them to 
walk valiantly in His blood-stained 
footsteps. And yet, aside from this, 
He fed the multitude. He unmis- 
takably established a bread line. 

Has not organized charity come to 
the pass where it doles out with 
magniloquent gesture the polished 
stone of advice in lieu of bread? 
Charity fails of being a virtue, un- 
less it be drawn from the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus Christ. No human ex- 
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pedients—high-sounding degreed 
officers, meticulously compounded 
records, perfectly executed graphs, 
and beautifully balanced budgets— 
will make up for the devotedness and 
self-sacrifice of Christ-like Charity. 
The organized philanthropy of today 
may be the offspring of Charity—but 
its escutcheon bears the bar sinister, 
the result of an unhappy intimacy 
with callous efficiency and heartless 
standardization. 

The organized charitable societies, 
with their chill statistical relief work, 
are falling into disrepute among the 
rank and file of the givers. Does 
that account for the generous, un- 
solicited outpouring of means to pro- 
vide soup kitchens and bread lines 
that are picking up the wreckage 
of established agencies? The deserv- 
ing poor—and, occasionally, an un- 
deserving one—are finding in the 
warm odors of the soup kitchens the 
living spirit of a Divine Charity—a 
spirit that has been refrigerated to 
death in our excruciatingly efficient 
organizations for charitable pur- 
poses. The bread dispensed with 
hard eyes and sterile hearts is hard 
bread and sterile. That given with a 
smile from the giver’s heart, and a 
word of encouragement, is poignantly 
soft and fertile. 


Len we read of many priests 
who have organized bread lines 
because they feel that the Church 
should make some outstanding con- 
tribution in this critical period. They 
are drawing inspiration from the 
vast storehouse of the Church’s heri- 
tage. They remember a Charles 
Borromeo selling the furnishings of 
his episcopal palace to care for the 
indigent in his plague-stricken city. 
They are mindful of that early leader 
of the Church who commanded: 
“Sell the sacred vessels of the altar. 
Gold and silver that they are—given 
out of generous hearts for Christ’s 
bride, the Church—now they shall 
provide for Christ Himself in His 
poor.” And these priests are mind- 
ful of Another One, Who out of 
compassion for the poor, established 
on a grassy Palestinian hillside the 
first bread line. 

Somehow it seems consonant with 
the Gospel portraiture of Christ to 
picture Him rather among the 
crowds of a soup kitchen, ministering 
to them, than seated alone and aloof 
in the office of an efficiently organ- 
ized charitable society. 
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f y Sate mind of a dumb 
animal, according to the findings of 
philosophical persons whom it would 
not be orthodox to contradict, does 
not reflect, it merely follows instinct; 
it must then have been some in- 
stinct, the nature of which Tobias’s 
dog may have confided to his mas- 
ter’s other companion, which made 
Shamus, the faithful attendant of a 
devout mistress, greatly desire to 
know what lay beyond the swing 


doors which he was never permitted | 


to pass. 

A stern custodian saw to it that no 
dogs were smuggled into St. Joseph’s 
Church by their owners. Peke or 
Pomeranian, Irish or otherwise, they 
remained tethered in the porch with 
wistful eyes fixed on the inner door 
through which their mistresses had 
vanished. How it came about that, 
out of that rather striking collection 
of high-bred animals, Shamus alone, 
and he himself far from a thorough- 
bred, obtained the privilege of pene- 
trating the forbidden ground it is 
partly the object of this story to 
tell. 

When the Honorable Muriel de 
Beauchamp exercised Shamus, almost 
invariably the walk would include a 
short visit to church. On Saturday 
afternoons it would be a longer visit, 
and perhaps the Aberdeen would be 
there, voicing in intermittent barks 
his nation’s disapproval of the Rom- 
ish practice of confession, or the 
spaniel who always had sob-stuff to 
offer to the sensitive passer-out from 
the closed doors. Or there might be 
the fat pug whose eyes were dis- 
tended with offended dignity as well 
as temporary bereavement. Shamus 
knew them all slightly but that they 
did not interest him as. much as the 
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closed doors was quite obvious from 
his demeanor. 

The little group gathered there by 
the embargo on the four-legged crea- 
tion attracted the attention on 
more than one occasion of Mr. 
Jeremy Furze who passed that way 
on his way to work. I say work, 
though some of you may disagree 
with me, for Mr. Furze’s present job 
consisted of sitting beside the pic- 
tures drawn on the pavement by an 
artist who employed him to under- 
study him in the réle of producer. 
The artist happened to be the owner 
of a particularly unprepossessing 
countenance whereas Jeremy Furze 
had been gifted with a remarkably 
appealing expression, not so unlike 
the White Highland terrier on the 
church door-step. He, Mr. Furze, 
had a queer little puckered face that 
might have made him a rival to 
Charlie Chaplin on the films. 


— took a liking to Jeremy 
Furze, even the police—but there 
is no necessity to go into Mr. Furze’s 
past. His present job was by way 
of being an honest one. He handed 
the pennies over and took his com- 
mission; and let the professional 
man who has never done worse 
throw the first stone. 

Mr. Furze took special notice of 
Shamus. He was by way of being 
a fancier of dogs and knew some- 
thing about them, for among his 
many queer bed-fellows he had run 
up against a dog-fancier who, I re- 
gret to say, had “fancied” other 
things as well as dogs and had risen 
in his profession to the heights of 
a cat burglar. The dog-fancier had 
offered to take Jeremy Furze into the 
business, but the latter had refused. 
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He had an unmistakable bias in favor 
of getting an honest living if the 
opportunity presented itself. 

But opportunity has an ungener- 
ous way of playing hide-and-seek 
with a man who has made a slip in 
the past. In Jeremy Furze what is 
called “common honesty” was a high 
virtue subject to imperfections. He 
found Shamus an interesting blend— 
an Airedale who thought he was a 
collie or a collie who was trying to 
be an Airedale—the very moral of 
Toby the dog belonging to the blind 
man next door. ‘ 
quae was decidedly a mongrel. 

The de Beauchamp family disap- 
proved of him when Miss Muriel 
adopted him (for, like Jeremy Furze, 
Shamus had a past wrapped in ob- 
scurity). He was devoted to Miss 
Muriel, but, as the family pointed 
out unsparingly, that kind of dog 
is devoted to anyone, from a tramp 
upward. One could not expect a 
race which had followed the hounds 
for generations to fall for an Aire- 
dale-ish collie, and subsequent hap- 
penings rather went to show that 
they were right. 

Mr. Furze, on his way to his work, 
got in-the habit of passing the time 
of day, as it were, with Shamus. 
Shamus would wag his tail and sug- 
gest by a significant glance that the 
other should go in and fetch out his 
mistress. But Mr. Furze had no 
truck with the insides of churches. 
He had known an old Irishman who, 
on his deathbed, had found solace 
from the thought that he had never 
robbed a church. He had fetched a 
priest, when the old man. was dying, 
at some inconvenience to himself 
and he had come to have a feeling 
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about churches, for all that he 
tayed outside, like the dogs. Indeed, 
he staying outside might have 
counted for virtue in Mr. Furze’s 
Case 

Mr. Furze lived in Beagle Street, 
one of the mean streets hidden away 

a fashionable district, next door 
to Mr. Croger. Mr. Croger, the blind 
man, the owner of Toby, was a very 
different kind of person from Miss 
Muriel de Beauchamp, for all that 
hey owned dogs of similar breed 
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was his sole companion. It was Toby 
who took him out for walks and 
shared his fireside during the winter 
days; and to Toby it was that Mr. 
Croger addressed his observations 
when he felt like talking. 


A™ honor to Beagle Street that it 
mourned to a man when one day 
the news went forth that Mr. Cro- 
ger’s dog had died in the night. 
Jeremy Furze heard the news from 
one of the Perks children and he 
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children, but the mortal fear that he 
had of making himself a nuisance 
caused him to decline it. Blind peo- 
ple who made themselves a nuisance 
got placed in Institutions, and Mr. 
Croger had an ingrained horror of 
Institutions, so he stayed in his room 
and bathed his poor blind eyes in 
tears for his departed friend. 
Jeremy Furze, himself a solitary 
since an unsuccessful matrimonial 
experiment many years ago, heard 
stories of the loneliness of Toby’s 
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The safest thing seemed to be to trust to the dog’s instinct. 


or lack of breed. He was a silent, 
very timid little man who subsisted 

tiny pension connected with the 
lo: f his eyesight, presumably. He 
rented a room in a house run by one 
Mrs. Perks, a lady of fearsome re- 
spectability, who was kind enough 
t n, in her way, which, after all, 

he way of a busy woman with a 

f children. 


SROGER gave little trouble. 
deed, he had a complex which 
made him preternaturally afraid of 
giving trouble. He kept himself to 
himself as much as was possible for 
one afflicted as he was. Toby, his dog, 
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meditated on it at intervals as he 
sat at his rather monotonous task. 
(It is dull work, all said and done, 
sitting all day insinuating author- 
ship of a line of colored chalk crea- 
tions.) “Someone ought to give the 
poor beggar another dog,” he opined. 
And his thoughts turned to a “party 
in the East End” who had found kind 
homes for salable dogs. Mr. Furze’s 
late acquaintance had conveyed 
many “stray” dogs in that direction. 

As for Toby’s master, he sat quietly 
in his room and moped. He durst 
not venture out without his guide, 
in any case. Mrs. Perks had, in- 
deed, offered the loan of one of the 


disconsolate master from his land- 
lady. They were brought to his mind 
one morning when he was out look- 
ing for a new job—the artist had 
“given him the sack” having got 
wind of certain events in the past— 
by the sight of Shamus sitting in the 
porch of the Catholic church round 
the corner, or more correctly, round 
three corners. 


HE dog was the double of old 
Croger’s departed pet. Shamus was 
bored to extinction. Jeremy Furze 
stood still and had a look at him. 
He even ventured into the porch for 
a better view. Shamus wagged his 
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tail feebly. He did not find Mr. Furze 
particularly interesting. He fixed 
his gaze steadfastly on the swing 
door and had no further truck with 
him. 

“Faithful like, aren’t you?” Mr. 
Furze said. He noted that the dog 
had not been tied. “If you was to 
wander out,” he went on, “someone 
might be finding you a new home.” 

He fell to thinking of the tales 
which he had heard from the dog- 
fancier. The latter had once told 
him how a little aniseed rubbed on 
the back of one’s boot will make a 
dog follow you for miles. Poor old 
Croger! Someone ought to see to it 
that he got another dog. But a col- 
lified Airedale is not to be picked up 
every day, and a dog of Toby’s breed 
would please Toby’s master best. 
What did rich folk want with dogs 
when there were blind men needing 
them? 

On the following morning Shamus 
was seated in the church porch feel- 
ing more bored than usual when a 
really diverting thing happened. The 
human who came and offered him 
a pat was the same one as yesterday, 
but this time he was quite interest- 
ing, or rather, his left boot was. 
When he walked away Shamus was 
moved to rise up and follow him. I 
have been assured that dogs cannot 
possess what is called a conscience, 
however much may appear to be the 
case, so one can only conclude that 
the hesitation displayed by Shamus 
before he disregarded the “now, stay 
there and be a good bow-wow,” of 
his mistress, was just some mechan- 
ical derangement. 

When Shamus had followed the 
fascinating scent a certain distance 
the owner of the intriguing trouser- 
hem turned round. “Hullo! What 
are you doing?” he asked. Then he 
added. “Good dog, come along with 
me.” And Shamus came along. 

A little later Mr. Furze thought it 
wise to attach a string to the dog’s 
collar. And when he reached his 
own front door he even found it wise 
to remove the collar. 

“Found him straying,” he told Mrs. 
Rutts. “I’m thinking he'll just do 
for Mr. Croger instead of the one 
he’s lost.” 

Let this be said for Mr. Furze. He 
had emphatically not been robbing 
a church, for the church, it must be 
remembered, had repudiated the 
Airedale-collie in rather a marked 
way. 


Poor old Mr. Croger was sitting in 
his solitude thinking sadly of his 
lost companion. He missed the shaggy 
form pressed close up against his 
knees, or the nose that rested heavily 
on his feet when Toby was having a 
nap. Suddenly he lifted his head 
and listened. There were footsteps 
on the stairs. Two kinds of steps, 
human and four-footed. The patter- 
patter of a dog’s feet accompanied 


the heavy tread of the approaching 
visitor. 

The next minute there was a 
knock on the door and someone had 
entered and a male voice was say- 
ing, “Good morning.” Before he 
could rise from his seat a friendly 
wet nose had been thrust into his 
hands. He felt a shaggy head, a 
head exactly like Toby’s. His hands 
trembled. The tears flowed from his 
blind eyes. Was he dreaming? 

“All correct, Daddy,” Mr. Furze 
called out, breezily. “I heard as 
how you’d lost your dog so I’ve 
brought you another. No charge. 
Found him straying and thought as 
how you’d might give him a kind 
home. Same breed of animal as 
yours. You can feel him over and 
see. He’s faithful. He won’t bite.” 


AT was how Shamus of the de 

Beauchamps came to change his 
residence. At Mr. Furze’s suggestion 
he was kept indoors for a while, in 
case he might go out and look for 
his late master—who now, according 
to Mr. Furze, was sailing on the high 
seas. 

The weather was cold:and wet and 
Shamus found the agreeable stuffi- 
ness of his new master’s room a 
pleasant change from the austere 
kennel life assigned by the code of 
the de Beauchamps to a dog of his 
size. Mr. Furze, moreover, kept him 
well supplied with delicacies during 
those rather anxious days. He set- 
tled down with great content in his 
new quarters, sharing Mr. Croger’s 
bed, and indeed, some of the confi- 
dences which the latter had en- 
trusted to Toby, for Shamus had the 
same way of sitting with his head 
on the blind man’s knees, and the 
latter often thought that it was his 
old Toby back again. 

One day he made the new Toby the 
recipient of the great secret which 
the old one had heard whispered 
many a time. 

“Toby dog,” Mr. Croger said, as he 
held the shaggy head, too blunt for 
a collie’s and yet too sharp for an 
Airedale’s, between his hands. “It 
must be over ten years since I was at 
Mass.” 

By degrees Shamus was taught to 
take his new master out for a walk. 
There was no fear now of his mak- 
ing a bolt for the home of his youth. 
Shamus had become devotedly at- 
tached to his blind master. At first 
they just went the length of the 
street. Then a little farther. Shamus 
did his job well and received com- 
pliments all round. Mr. Croger was 
a cautious soul. An accident might 
mean not merely a hospital but re- 
moval to the dreaded Institution. 
The tobacco shop was his ordinary 
objective. Shamus soon learnt to 
take him there, and to the grocer’s 
beyond, when something was wanted. 
Poor Mr. Croger loved to be useful. 

One day when the walk had been 


slightly elongated an awkward thing 
happened. Mr. Croger became sus- 
picious that he—or, rather, his dog— 
had not taken the right turning. 
Shamus was tugging at the leash, 
a thing he never did as a rule. The 
safest thing seemed to be to trust to 
the dog’s instinct. Poor Mr. Croger 
had never been masterful or held to 
his opinions with any kind of grip, 
and now he was quite willing to take 
the line of least resistance and de- 
fer to his guide. 

Shamus, for his part, seemed to be 
perfectly self-assured. He trotted 
ahead at a pace which was quite un- 
usual, almost as though he had for- 
gotten that he had got a blind man 
in tow. Shamus, in point of fact, 
had a*very definite line of action in 
his—I was going to say—mind. His 
master would have been no match 
for him, in any case. He trotted 
on, and Mr. Croger trotted after him. 
Things had become serious. They 
had turned three: corners, and had 
reached streets which had no longer 
the stuffy odor of the insides of un- 
swept houses. Mr. Croger grew more 
and more alarmed. 

“Home, Toby,” he told the dog, 
with as much firmness as was in his 
make-up. They went on a little 
farther, then Mr. Croger felt a side- 
ways tug. He was being dragged 
somewhere. There was a step which 
he mounted in order to save him- 
self from being tripped up. They 
must be about to enter a house. 
What was the dog thinking of? An- 
other step, and then he was again 
being led forward. And then a 
strange thing happened. 

Mr. Croger stood stock still whilst 
the lead relaxed in his hand. He 
threw his head up and took a long 
sniff. A whiff of incense had as- 
sailed his nostrils. It came through 
the inner door of the vestibule in 
which he was standing, for Benedic- 
tion was not long over at St. Joseph’s, 
and they had set the door open to 
give the church an airing. 

“Toby, where be you taking me?” 
the blind man asked, in a shaky 
voice. He took another long sniff 
and breathed heavily. 

Shamus, by way of reply, moved 
onward. He eyed the open door. 
Never had he been invited to lead 
the way through it before, but some- 
how his doggy instinct interpreted 
the words just spoken as a command 
to that effect. After all, dogs do not 
understand the language in its en- 
tirety and have to act more or less 
on guess-work. With a _ certain 
amount of hesitation he led the way 
and this time his master followed 
without any attempt at resistance. 


HEY were inside the church now. 
In the great unknown Beyond. 
Shamus looked up at his master, 
feeling just a little doubtful what to 
do next. Luckily for him the church 
was empty, and the sexton who was 
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so adept at ejecting the four-footed 
creation was not on the scene; but 
he did not feel entirely comfort- 
able. Perhaps it was a memory of 
his shameful desertion of Miss de 
Beauchamp that was troubling the 
mechanism inside Shamus’ shaggy 
head. 

He gave a little, low whine. His 
master was standing very still, with 
his sightless eyes turned in the di- 
rection from which the smell of in- 
cense was being wafted. Shamus 
gave another little whimper and it 
had the effect of bringing Father 
Hyde out of his confessional, which 
stood nearby. Confessions were 
slack this afternoon. 


A T the sight of Father Hyde, 
~4 Shamus—or should I say Toby?— 
behaved strangely. He tugged at his 
leash and struggled to get at one 
whom he recognized as an old ac- 
quaintance. Father Hyde was a 
friend of the de Beauchamp family 
and Shamus had met him often 
when he was walking out with Miss 
Muriel. 

Hullo, Shamus!” Father Hyde 
said. “Where have you come from?” 

Then he looked enquiringly at the 
man on the human end of the leash. 

“Is that your dog?” he asked. 

Poor Mr. Croger was terrified. 

I ask pardon,” he stammered. 
“Yes, he’s my dog, and he’s just 
brought me in here. But can you 
tell me kindly—is this a Catholic 
church that I’m in? I’m blind, but 
I can smell incense, and I can sort 
of feel it’s a church somehow.” 

“Yes, it’s a Catholic church, right 
enough,” the priest replied. “You’re 
a Catholic, of course?” 

The color came into the blind 
man’s pallid cheeks. 

“Ves,” he said, and something 
moved him to continue: “but it’s 
over ten years since I was at Mass.” 

“Have you seen a priest and re- 
ceived the sacraments during that 
time?” 

Mr. Croger shook his head. 

“Come into my _ confessional,” 
Father Hyde said, “and you can tell 
me all about it. Never mind the dog; 
he can come in too, if there’s room.” 

So Shamus sat for quite a goodish 
time snuggled up against the corner 
of the queer box into which his mas- 
ter took him, and even if he had un- 
derstood anything of what was said, 
one thing at least is undisputable— 
he could not repeat it. 

It was a poor, pathetic confession. 
Mr. Croger’s landlady was a Meth- 
odist and when he went to her, ten 
years ago, he had not dared tell her 
that he was a Catholic and wanted 
to go to Mass. It would have been 
making a nuisance of himself, and 
she would only keep him as long as 
he didn’t give trouble. He had 
longed and longed to be able to go to 
Mass, but as time went on he had 
seemed to get used to it. He had 


never had the courage to tell Mrs. 
Perks that he was a Catholic. 

“Well, the difficulty seems to be 
solved now,” Father Hyde said. 
“Your dog knows the way to church. 
I recognized him. He used to belong 
to a lady in this congregation who 
has gone to be a Carmelite nun. 
She will be delighted to hear that he 
has found a good home. He strayed 
away just a few days before she went 
away herself and she was very wor- 
ried about him. You may trust him 
to bring you here safely, but I will 
come round and see you and have 
a word with Mrs. Perks.” 

It ended in Father Hyde himself 
conducting Mr. Croger and Shamus 
back to Beagle Street; and, as Father 
Hyde had expected, Mrs. Perks 
proved to be no bigot and even ex- 
pressed satisfaction that the poor 
gentleman should have some kind of 
religion whatever it was. He had 
refused quite firmly to accompany 
her to chapel and it did seem a 
heathenish way of living. 

When it was further explained that 
the new Toby’s late owner had been 
found and was willing to make Mr. 
Croger a handsome allowance for 
the dog’s keep, the old man’s position 
was even more assured. A youthful 
Perks might even have been found 
to take him to church on Sundays, 
but Shamus proved himself to be 
an absolutely trustworthy guide. The 
rule against the admission of dogs 
was not allowed to apply to him. 

“I. should think not, indeed,” 
Father Hyde said, “considering that 
the dog brought his master back to 
Church after ten years’ absence. 
Why, the first Tobias, who wasn’t 
blind himself, had an Angel and a 
dog to accompany him on his jour- 


neys, but in this case the dog seems 
to have taken on the Angel’s task 
as well!” 5 

So it came about that Shamus, the 
half-bred, was seen by the dogs of 
higher degree to walk proudly past 
them as they sat gloomily in’ the 
church porch, straight on, through 
the swing doors, into the Beyond. 
And if there was no “reflex action” 
in the mind—I mean the “deductive 
faculty”—of the Countess’ Chow, all 
I can say is that its looks belied it. 


eee person upon whom the story 
made the greatest impression was 
Mr. Furze. He listened and laughed 
and laughed, and slapped his thigh. 
And when he had done laughing he 
sat and thought a bit. Later on, 
they introduced him to Father Hyde 
as the donor of the dog, and when 
Father Hyde shook Mr. Furze by the 
hand and promised to find him a 
job, the latter became suddenly and 
strangely moved to tell the whole 
story. And when Father Hyde got 
him the job, all the same, Mr. Furze 
became moved to sample the religion 
with which he had got mixed up, 
as it were. 

Long before Shamus was past work 
Jeremy Furze was in a position to 
take on his job. In fact, he accom- 
panied Mr. Croger every Sunday as 
far as the church door, where they 
discreetly parted, Mr. Fruze making 
a disconnected entry, so to speak. It 
was a delicate little ruse by means 
of which Shamus retained his right 


of entry as a blind man’s guide; and - 


if there were human beings who 
thought that the dog should have 
been elsewhere, at least I am certain 
of this—that their guardian angels 
fully approved of the arrangement. 





THE AGONY 


HEARD the moan of the wind, 
The midnight breeze. 

| saw a shadow bent 

*Neath the olive trees. 
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CARRYING* THE CROSS 
SAW the setting sun 
With its shadow-load. 


| saw Him bear His cross 
*Long the crimsoned road. 





The Sorrowful Mysteries 


By Hugh F. X. Sharkey 


THE CROWNING 
SAW a dark, red rose 
On a thorn-bush bud. 


It changed to a thorn-crowned Head 
All dripping blood. 


THE SCOURGING 


SAW an oak tree turned 
To the deepest red. 


| heard the swish of a scourge 
On a God Who bled. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


SAW a naked tree 

With arms outflung. 
It looked like Christ Himself 
On the gibbet hung. 
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Me Bo iv 


No. 1—Contract 
and Sacrament 


What is marriage? 
Marriage can be viewed as a Con- 
tract and as a Sacrament. 


What is the Contract of marriage? 

The Contract of marriage is a 
mutual and solemn agreement by 
which a man and woman, who are 
free to marry, become irrevocably 
united for the procreation and edu- 
cation of children. 


Who invented marriage? 

No man invented marriage. Mar- 
riage was instituted by God in the 
beginning of the human race. 


What proof is there that God in- 
stituted marriage? 

In the Book of Genesis we read 
that God said, after He had created 
Adam, the first man: “It is not 
good for man to be alone. Let us 
make him a help like unto himself. 

. . Then the Lord God cast a deep 
sleep upon Adam. And when he 
was asleep He took one of his ribs 
and filled up flesh for it. And the 
Lord God built the rib which He 
took from Adam into a woman. 
And He brought her to Adam. And 
Adam said, this now is bone of my 
bone and flesh of my flesh. She 
shall be called woman because she 
was taken out of man. Wherefore 
a man shall leave father and mother 
and shall cleave to his wife, and they 
shall be two in one flesh.” (Gen. 
2:18 seq.) : 


How do these words prove the in- 
stitution of marriage by God? 

Because Adam _ recognized that 
God made Eve to be his wife, for he 
said when beholding Eve: ‘“Where- 
fore a man shall leave father and 
mother and shall cleave to his wife.” 
(Gen. 2:24.) Moreover, it is ex- 
pressly said that “Adam and his 
wife hid themselves from the face 
of the Lord God.” (Gen. 3:8.) 


What are we to think of the vari- 
ous opinions which hold that mar- 
riage is the result of man’s inven- 
tion and social custom? 

They are simply false, because 
they are contrary to revealed truth, 
as given in the Book of Genesis, and 
also contrary to the universal be- 
lief of mankind. 

What is the object of the Contract 
of marriage? 

The object of the Contract of mar- 
riage is the perpetual and exclusive 
right to the marriage debt, or con- 
jugal relations, (Canon 1111.) 


CANON LAW 


of MARRIAGE 


By 
Adrian Lynch,C. P. 


Is marriage as a natural Contract 
nothing more than an association 
for the propagation and education 
of children? 

By no means. Marriage is the 
closest and most sacred union into 
which two human beings can enter. 
In marriage there is not only a bod- 
ily union, but also a union of souls, 
for the purpose of living in the most 
intimate companionship. 


Has marriage any other benefit 
beside the propagation of children, 
and mutual companionship? 

Yes, marriage has been instituted 
by God for the legitimate satisfac- 
tion of the sex instinct. (I Cor. 7:2.) 

Is marriage, even as a natural 
Contract, good and holy? 

Yes. God has seen fit to institute 
marriage for the sacred purposes 
given above. That which God has 
instituted, which Christ has con- 
firmed, and which the Church com- 
mends cannot be anything less than 
good and holy. Sex, therefore, when 
properly exercised within the mar- 
riage state is not evil, but good: 
“Marriage honorable in all, and the 
bed undefiled.” (Heb. 13:4.) 


What part does love play in mar- 
riage? 

Love, pure and unselfish, should 
be the motive prompting a man and 
woman to marry; love should seal 
the marriage Contract; and love 
should be the guiding principle of 
married life even until death. 





\ 
ATRIMONY is a topic of ab- 
sorbing interest. And rightly so, 
for matrimony is concerned with the 
propagation and education of human 
beings, than which there can be no 
more important function in the natural 
order. Today there are many false no- 
tions being propagated on the subject 
of marriage and its obligations. Unfor- 
tunately many Catholics are being in- 
fluenced by them. To set Catholics 
right on this subject we think it ad- 
visable to publish this synopsis of the 
Canon Law on Matrimony. 
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What is love? 

Love is the highest affection of 
the human soul. It is the passion 
which seeks the true good, both for 
oneself and for one’s partner. The 
true love which should characterize 
Christian marriage should be mod- 
eled after that of Christ Jesus, Who 
loved the Church so much that He 
“delivered Himself up for it, that He 
might sanctify it.” (Eph. 5:25.) 


Are true marriages 
Heaven? 

In the sense that Divine Provi- 
dence governs all things, and brings 
all things “strongly and sweetly” to 
their proper ends, especially the 
souls of men, it is true to say that 
when two persons are suitably united 
in marriage, such a marriage has 
been the special effect of Divine 
Providence. 


Is marriage a true vocation? . 

Yes, marriage is as true a vocation 
as that to the priesthood or the re- 
ligious life. 


Are all obliged to marry? 

There is no general precept to 
marry. Nor is a precept necessary. 
The ends intended by God when 
He instituted marriage are suffi- 
ciently attained through the natural 
and compelling instincts of men and 
women. 


What is the Sacrament of mar- 
riage? 

The Sacrament of Marriage is a 
sacred and sensible sign, instituted 
by Christ, which confers Divine grace 
on the souls of husband wife. 


What graces are received in the 
Sacrament of Marriage? 

First: Sanctifying grace, which 
renders the souls of those who re- 
ceive the Sacrament worthily more 
dear to God. Second: Sacramental 
grace, which assists the married 
partners to fulfil their duties in a 
right and holy manner. 

How do the sacramental graces 
assist married partners? 

The sacramental graces of mar- 
riage enable husband and wife to 
repose in each other’s affections; to 
reject every criminal attachment; to 
repel every inclination to unlawful 
intercourse; to bear the crosses in- 
cidental to their state of life; and 
in everything to preserve “marriage 
honorable in all and the bed unde- 
filed.” (Heb. 13:4.) 
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Do all those who marry receive 
the Sacrament? 

No, the Sacrament can be received 
only by those who are baptized. 

How do we know that marriage is 
a Sacrament? 

We know that marriage is a Sacra- 
ment because the Catholic Church 
teaches that it is: “If anyone says 
that matrimony is not truly and 
properly one of the seven Sacra- 
ments of the New Law, instituted 
by Jesus Christ, but was invented by 
men in the Church, and does not 
confer grace, let him be ‘anathema.” 
(Council of Trent.) 


What grounds has the Church for 
this teaching? 

The Church bases her doctrine on 
the teaching St. Paul, who compares 
the union of a Christian husband 
and wife with the union of Christ 
with His Church. (Ephesians, 5:25- 
32.) As the union of Christ with His 
Church signifies and effects the be- 
stowal- of grace on the Church, so 
the union of husband wife signifies 
and effects the bestowal of grace in 
Christian marriage. 

Are the Contract and the Sacra- 
ment distinct? 

No, among Christians the Con- 
tract is not distinct from the Sacra- 
ment. The Sacrament is nothing 
but the Contract raised to the dig- 
nity of a Sacrament: “Christ our 
Lord raised to the dignity of a Sacra- 
ment the Contract of marriage be- 
tween baptized persons. (Canon 
1012.) 

Can Christians marry without 
receiving the Sacrament? 

No, they cannot marry validly 
without at the same time receiving 
the Sacrament: “Wherefore between 
baptized persons there can be no 
valid Contract of marriage without 
there being a Sacrament.” (Canon 
1012.) 

Is marriage a Sacrament among 
baptized non-Catholics also? 

Marriage is a Sacrament when 
contracted between two baptized 
persons, no matter in what church 
they have been baptized. (Canon 
1012.) 

Do Christians who marry in the 
state of mortal sin receive the Sac- 
rament? 

They commit a sacrilege. They re- 
ceive the Sacrament, but not the 
grace thereof. The presence of mor- 
tal sin prevents the bestowal of grace. 

Do they receive the grace of the 
Sacrament later on, if they make a 
good Confession and repent of their 
sins? 

Most probably they do, according 
to the common teaching of theolo- 
gians 

Must Christians about to marry go 
to Confession? 

There is no general law prescrib- 
ing Confession before marriage, but 
the obligation to receive the Sacra- 


ments of the Living in the state of 
grace implies the obligation of Con- 
fession for those not in the state of 
grace. Even when Confession is not 
necessary to regain the state of 
grave, Catholics are urged to Con- 
fess and Communicate so as to re- 
ceive the Sacrament of Marriage 
more worthily. (Canon 1033.) 


Are Catholics obliged to be mar- 
ried at a Nuptial Mass? 

No. But all Catholics are urged 
to be married at a Nuptial Mass, for 
this is the most fitting manner of 
contracting marriage. 


Who are the ministers of the Sac- 
rament of Marriage? 

The parties to the marriage are 
the ministers of the Sacrament. 


What, then, is the office of the 
priest who officiates at the marriage? 

He is a necessary and authorized 
witness of the Church, whose duty 
it is to take care that all things nec- 
essary for a valid marriage are ob- 
served. 

What is the purpose of marriage? 

The purpose of marriage is two- 
fold: “The primary end of marriage 
is the procreation and education of 
children; the secondary end, mutual 
support of husband and wife, and the 
legitimate relief of concupiscence.” 
(Canon 1013.) 


What is meant by “the legitimate 
relief of concupiscence?” 

It means the satisfaction of the 
sexual appetite in a lawful and or- 
derly way. “For fear of fornication, 
let every man have his own wife, and 
let every woman have her own hus- 
band.” (I Cor. 7:2.) 

Does marriage oblige parents to 
have children? 

Marriage does not directly oblige 
married persons to have children, but 
it does oblige them mutually to give 
and receive the right to the marriage 
debt, in order to perform those acts 
which are by their nature the means 
of begetting children. 


What is the marriage debt? 

The marriage debt means the mu- 
tual obligation of the married part- 
ners to give and to receive the right 
to perform conjugal acts. 

Can people marry who refuse to 
bear and raise children? 

It is necessary to distinguish. If by 
refusing to bear children one means 
a refusal to give and receive the per- 
petual and exclusive right to the 
marriage debt, those who enter mar- 
riage with this intention are not 
married, because they exclude the 
essential object of the Contract. But 
if by refusing to bear children one 
means a refusal to bear them after 
they have been conceived, or a re- 
fusal to bear more than one or two, 
the marriage of such a person is 
valid, provided the right of the other 
party to the marriage debt is not 
thereby excluded. In order for mar- 
riage to be valid it is necessary to 


give and receive the exclusive and 
perpetual right to the marriage debt. 
(Canon 1081.) 

What is perpetual and exclusive 
right to the marriage debt? 

The perpetual right to the mar- 
riage debt means that it cannot be 
given only for a time, but must last 
as long as the marriage. The exclu- 
sive right to the marriage debt means 
that it cannot be shared with other 
persons while the marriage lasts. 


Are married persons obliged to have 
as many children as possible? 

There is no obligation on married 
persons to have as many children as 
possible, nor even a specified num- 
ber; but what they are obliged to do, 
not by the Church, but by God Him- 
self, is to use the marriage debt prop- 
erly, and never to interfere with its 
natural effect. 


What, then is the meaning of “in- 
crease and multiply’? (Gen. 1:28.) 

These words of God are a blessing, 
and not a command. God said the 
same thing to the animals and fishes, 
which are incapable of receiving a 
command. (Gen. 1:22.) 


Does sterility invalidate marriage? 
“Sterility renders marriage neither 
invalid nor illicit.” (Canon 1068.) 


If procreation of children is the 
primary end of marriage, and sterile 
people cannot beget children, why is 
not their marriage invalid? 

The essential object of the matri- 
monial Contract is not the actual pro- 
creation of children, but the right to 
the marriage debt, or the exercise of 
those acts which by their nature are 
suited to propagate children. These 
acts sterile married people are able 
to exercise. 


Can those who know beforehand 
that they are sterile contract a valid 
marriage? 

Yes, as long as they can exercise 
the acts which are by nature suited 
to propagate children. Marriage is 
not only instituted for the procrea- 
tion of children, but also for the com- 
panionship of husband and wife and 
the lawful satisfaction of the sexual 
appetite. Sterile people may marry 
for these secondary ends. Besides, 
sterility is not always certain. How- 
ever, this impediment, if known to 
exist, should be revealed to the other 
party before marriage. 

If sterile people can marry, and yet 
cannot beget children, why cannot 
others marry for the secondary ends, 
and PREVENT conception? 

Deliberately to prevent the birth of 
children by sinful means, (which is 
called birth control, but better birth 
prevention) is always wrong. To 


marry with such an intention is to. 


be guilty of serious sin. But the mar- 
riage of such persons would be valid, 
though gravely sinful, provided the 
intention to prevent the birth of chil- 
dren does not exclude the proper 
right to the marriage debt? 
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By Ig Nikilis 


Thoughtless Thought 


A COLUMN, however 
unpretentious, should help, however 
little, to uphold the dome of ye tem- 
ple of truth. It is to be hoped that 
this present attempt will not prove 
to be just a splinter in the spacious 
floor. 





We shall monthly note some of the 
thoughts that are going the general 
rounds, and discover the thoughtless- 
ness, if any, that lies in them. 
Thoughtless thought, after all, has 
become as much a part of today as 
fireless cookers and dry ice, and is 
turned out in bulk by the press. It 
may not be ignored, this thoughtless 
thinking, even if its essence is ig- 
norance. It shrieks at us in head- 
lines, smirks from novels, wallows in 
tabloids, and is canonized in Con- 
gress. Often it even becomes Law. 

Our desire and duty, no less hon- 
orable than humble, is to stick a few 
stiletto-tips—or pins—into evident 
spawns of it, or the follies related to 
it. But we claim the right to do so 
with our tongue in our cheek and a 
twinkle in our eye, preferring to look 
upon “solemnity as a disease” and 
to be a “happy warrior” like the gen- 
tleman who, a la Will Rogers, would 
rather be bright than be President. 

P. S. Just to indicate how easily it 
is done, we are highly apt to furnish 
you not a few ensamples of thought- 
less thinking ourselves. 


Outrageous 


HE most unjust tax which Ameri- 

cans have to pay is that which is 
imposed by Washington on their 
patience. 


Mouth for a Mind 


cos folk know nothing, know 
that they know it, and are de- 
cently silent. Others know nothing, 
don’t know that they know it, and 
use every possible means to prove it. 
The success of these latter is some- 
times positive, convincing, and even 
brilliant. No one has had a more 


enviable career in this respect than 
George Burn-hard (future tense) 





Porous PLASTERS and 


WOODEN LEGS 


Shaw, whose latest piece of colossal 


assurance is an effort to out-Ripley 
the famous Robert L. by asserting— 
believe it or not, take it or leave it, 
like it or lump it—that Joan of Arc, 
our heroic French Saint, was a de- 
vout Protestant. Help! 

If this master Mouth of England, 
masquerading as a Mind, is right, 
then—be it said without irreverence 
—Francis of Assisi, stripping off his 
clothes before his bishop and father, 
was a sincere nudist; and Francis 
Xavier, trekking a continent, was a 
genuine hobo. Indeed, if Joan of Arc 
be among the first of the Protestants, 
behold in Shaw himself the last of 
the Mohicans. After that, he is en- 
titled to stop braying for a long, long 
time. But he won’t; and perhaps it 
is just as well. The arcady of En- 
glish letters would be a little dull, no 
doubt, without the genial old satyr 
who has never let the truth inter- 
fere with the fun and flow of a 
sentence, and whose goat’s feet of 
cleverness have kept stomping and 
prancing so amusingly through the 
days and years. 

“Forty years ago a pest,” a writer 
in Variety remarks of him “and now 
a prophet. .. . He is the best proof 
that age sanctifies all bologney.” 





Because Shaw playfully wrote a 
play about the Maid of Orleans is 
miles from rendering him an author- 
ity on this same beautiful theme, and 
farther than that from proving that 
he knows what he’s talking about. 
That he should be approached for a 
worth-while interpretation of such a 
Saint recalls the observation which 
Voltaire (wasn’t it?) once made: 
“They needed a mathematician, so 
they hired a dancer.” 





Pd ™ 
Thwarted 


To learn Life was my aim. 
I burned and sighed for Knowledge. 


But Fate locked every Truth from 
me: 


Alas, I went to College! 
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Lesser Yet Greater 


i a@ supposedly democratic era like 
ours, could anything be more nose- 
thumbing than that remark of 
Benito Mussolini’s: “In the régime’s 
private meetings we discuss ardently, 
but at a certain moment I say, “The 
case has been heard,’ and the dis- 
cussion ceases. I then decide and 
everybody obeys.” It almost sounds 





as if Italy’s Magnavox were stealing 
words from the decayed lips of Louis 
XIV. This latter personage, who 
modestly asserted that the State was 
himself, left the Kingdom quite as 
doomed and dying as himself when 
his span was ending. With his 
grandiose schemes and outrageous 
dominance, he did little more than 
build up a name for himself and 
knock down the very props of 
France. A model for Mussolini! 

The world accepts big Benito as a 
very important man. He certainly 
would better serve that reputation if 
he paused in his assertiveness to 
learn an easy lesson from the ruler 
whose egotistical flapdoodle eventu- 
ally did so much to bleed white the 
Land of the Fleur-de-lis. 

A man is as great as he loves. If 
Mussolini prizes Italia above himself, 
he must show it by losing himself 
in that devotion, and becoming less 
in order that the purpose of national 
stablization and advancement grow 
greater. He must refuse to let his 
own name and importance transcend 
his country’s; and just now Italy is 
either all Mussolini or is playing a 
mean second fiddle to the man’s bass 
viol or cornet. Italia’s voice was 
never more pianissimo, while Benito’s 
is at constant crescendo. As Father 
Abram Ryan once wrote: ; 

Great hearts beat never loud, 
They muffle their music when they 
come; 
They hurry away from the throng- 
ing crowd 

With bended brow and lips half- 

dumb. 


If the poet and History are right, 
Mussolini must be wrong. Time that 
Benito should think of becoming like 
Banquo, “lesser than Macbeth, and 
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greater.” And truly Italy’s poor 
busy Everybody-Rolled-In-One, who 
finds twenty-fours hours a day at 
least twenty-four hours too few, 
would then be “not so happy, yet 
much happier.” 


A B.C. Solution 


As from political expediency, 
President Hoover’s purpose of 
giving “the forthcoming year to the 
economic recovery of the world and 
to help recuperative forces already 
in motion in the U. S. from retarding 
influences from abroad” could have 
been inspired by an idea which is as 
young as the oldest book in the 
world. When the hand of Jehovah 
was governing the Chosen People 
through His prophet, every seventh 
or sabbatical year afforded a clear- 
ing-space and a breathing-spell in 


the welter and rush of Hebrew His- 
tory. During this gracious interlude, 
the harvests were left for the poor, 
and the whole land took heart. And 
each “seven Sabbaths of years” (i. e. 
forty-nine) there recurred the Year 
of Jubilee when slaves went free and 
properties reverted to their original 
owners. 


Evidently there was a wealth of 
worldly wisdom in this heavenly reg- 
ulation. By it, Jewry was re-born 
every fifty years. It is a fact that a 
prime need of a worn-out Old World 
and a stagnant New is a Moses to 
prescribe for them; and mayhap Mr. 
Hoover will fill the bill. At: length 
the suffering hemispheres have a 
chance to recuperate, and Prosperity 
may soon be seen again, pale and 
uncertain, walking down Main Street 
on a cane, 

Funny—isn’t it?—that the big so- 
lution to the universal mess should 
be revealed as a certain something 
which was so evident all the time 
that nobody saw it: a little charity. 


Two in One 


A BOOK about dual personality 
(Two Men in Me, Daniel Rops) 
has just slipped from the press. In 
these lean days, the two-for-one idea 
is more appealing than ever, and Lit- 
erature and Science aim to please— 
good measure, pressed down and run- 
ning over. 

But to the Catholic Mind, all the 
dual personality yarns and data, from 
20bert Louis Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde down, are thematically 
old stuff. It was a certain great 
French writer who declared, and did 
a lot to prove, that “there’s a swine 


asleep in every man;” and it is com- 
mon experience that the world has 
countless ways of awakening the 
creature to all manner of wallow- 
ings. The fact of a lower human 
nature, originally aroused by an 
apple and ever since hungry for the 
whole orchard, is an A.B.C. of psy- 
chology and theology. 

But there is a being, other than a 
swine, waiting to be awakened in 
every son of Adam—a being more 
akin to an angel. And happily Life 
is not without its appeals to this 
rational or higher nature. Along with 
Reason, Grace and the Church work 
day and night for this noble purpose 
of placing human existence on a 
worthier level. The results are far 
from unsuccessful. 

There have been efforts without 
number: to double-deck personal life: 
to let both natures have their way 
in the individual, on parallel lines. 
But this dual procedure is unnatural 
and base, for no man can serve two 
masters. As with Saint Paul, the 
lower must be chastised and brought 
into subjection to the higher, and 
thus they are integrated. And there 
is nothing like Faith—active, prac- 
tical Faith—for eliminating this dan- 
gerous duality and saving person- 
ality from the special kind of death 
that comes from being cut in two. 
The soul that is subject to Heaven 
is master of its body; and such a 
condition makes for true individu- 
ality, as opposed to the half-a-man- 
half-a-beast notion. 

It is Faith that renders one whole, 
and not books on dual personality; 
books which merely show us how 
halved we are (which we already 
know) and mostly let it go at that. 


But Not Too Fast 


A LITTLE other something should 
be mingled with our charity to- 
wards the rest of the world; and that 
is prudence. In this gentle process 
of helping the fallen to rise, the 
crafty European fingers may get 
much too intimate with Uncle Sam’s 


purse strings. Very subtle, these 
diplomats across the sea, when it 
comes to schemes for making us 
meet the expenses of their late mar- 
tial spree: just as subtle as a French 
No-Account or a seedy English Lord- 
Help-Us angling for an American 
heiress. For a financial considera- 
tion, they will confer on us the titles 
of Humanity and Moral Leadership; 
and it apparently is a bargain when 
these grand names, which cost no- 


body anything, can be bought for 
billions, isn’t it? 

While it seems right and necessary 
to give every consideration to the 
problem abroad and to grant mora- 
toria, a debt-cancellation, which is 
the European aim, would make our 
old Uncle look much less like a 
Moses and considerably more like a 
combination of goat and donkey. If 
charity begins at home, our national 
bounty, so long as millions walk the 
streets and are hardly a hop ahead 
of the poor-house, seems to have 
little more than started. 


Accent on the Loss 


PHILOSOPHY is the art of knowing 
’ nothing—scientifically. It has 
two great branches: the unKNOw- 
ABLE and the UNKNOWN. The former 
is sub-divided thus: (1) things that 
cannot be known, (2) things. that 


may not be known, and (3) things 
that are not known. Whereas the 
realm of the UNKNOWN includes: (1) 
everything in general and (2) noth- 
ing in particular. 

Philosophy broadens the mind, 
making it equal to the universe. It 
is significant that nine-tenths of the 
universe is air. 

Philosophy deals in purely abstract 
thought, and therefore quite ac- 
counts for the abstracted look which 
students of it generally wear, as 
well as for the abstracted things 
which teachers of it usually do, such 
as putting their umbrella to bed and 
themselves in the sink. 

It is in the study of Philosophy 
that one really finds one’s self. But 
usually one is rather depressed at 
the discovery and sighs for the il- 
lusions of, say, a Senator or a Butter- 
and-Egg Man. 

One can very readily pick out the 
Philosophy students on the campus 
of our leading Uniworsities. They are 
the young men with the vacant look 
in their eyes. 


American Topics 


HE Woman Problem: How can I 
control him, and at the same time 
have him think he’s getting away 
with it? 
The National Debt: Ford and 
Chevrolet repairs. 
American Enterprise: Racketeer- 
ing. 
American Leadership: Al Capone. 
Most Published Citizen: Just a 
Diamond in the rough, called Jack. 
The Great Unwashed: Politics. 
The Eternal Question: Which 
house isn’t a speak-easy? 
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AMERICA: 
A Summary 


By 
G. K. Chesterton 


a as it may 


seem, some are puzzled because I 
hate Americanization and do not 
hate America. I should have thought 
that I had earned some right to 
apply this obvious distinction to any 
foreign country, since I have con- 
sistently applied it to my own coun- 
try. 


Americanization Versus 
America 

F the egoism is excusable, I am 

myself an Englishman (which 
some identify with an egoist) and I 
have done my best to praise and 
glorify a number of English things; 
but I have invariably written against 
the cult of British Imperialism; 
especially at the acute crises when it 
was being practically applied to the 
Irish or the Boers. 

And when that perilous power and 
opportunity, which is given by 
wealth and worldly success, largely 
passed from the British Empire to 
the United States, I applied exactly 
the same principle to the United 
States. I think that Imperialism is 
none the less Imperialism because it 
is spread by economic pressure or 
snobbish fashion rather than by 
conquest; indeed I have much more 
respect for the Empire that is spread 
by fighting than for the Empire that 
is spread by finance. 

Anyhow, in both cases there is one 
constant factor: It is invariably the 
worst things that are spread. In- 
ternational imitation, like Imperial- 
ism, is nearly always servile in spirit; 
that is, it exhibits the taste of a slave 
even in the things to be imitated. 
The naked Negro wearing a top-hat 
is a criticism on the top-hat as well 
as on the Negro. And white men 
have succeeded in imposing black 
clothes upon the bodies of black men, 
better than they have succeeded in 
imposing what are sometimes called 
white souls, or white standards of 
dignity and honor. It is extraor- 
dinary thought; that among the 
thousand beautiful things that Eu- 
rope has produced, from the Par- 
thenon to the poetry of Keats, there 
is not one such thing that has been 
successfully copied; and the ugliest 
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thing that Europe ‘ever produced, 
which is its modern dress, has been 
copied by the whole world. 

What is true of races, like the 
white and the black, is equally true 
of nations, like the English and the 
American. A man can watch in 
every detail, day after day and year 
after year, the Americanization of 
London, and there will never come to 
him, even as a faint and far-off 
breath of any wind of the prairies, 
even a whisper of the real virtues 
of America. 





The American Virtue 


HE great virtue of America is 
that, in spite of industry and en- 
ergy, in spite of progress and practi- 
cal success, in spite of Edison and 
electricity, in spite of Ford and 
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Writer and Artist, G. K. presents his sketch of Uncle Sam. 


Fords, in spite of science and organ- 
ization and enterprise and every evil 
work, America does really remain 
democratic; not perhaps in the lit- 
eral sense of being a democracy, but 
in the moral sense of consisting of 
democrats. The citizens feel equal; 
even if they feel equally impotent. 
There may not be government of the 
people, by the people, for the people; 
but there is not government of the 
people, by the governing class, still 
less for the governing class. For 
any one who knows anything of 
human history, with its heroic ideals 
and its prosaic disappointments, this 
really is and remains a remarkable 
achievement. But it is impossible 
to get even a breath of this actual 
brotherhood without coming close 
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to it, in its own plainest and even 
poorest habitations. 

The best American people are in 
the back-blocks and the bye-streets; 
where even the rich Americans do 
not look for them, let alone the Eu- 
ropean travellers. It is in them that 
there endures an indescribable de- 
cency and security of soul; not poi- 
soned by servility; not poisoned by 
pessimism. The good that is in them 
is naturally not known to globe- 
trotters, for it is not known to them- 
selves. A Catholic priest said to me 
of some people in the Middle West; 
“They know nothing of their virtues, 
and that must be pleasing to God.” 
Main Street has been held up to the 
world as the worst thing in America. 
I think it is almost the best. 


Culture and Creed 


HEN we have allowed for this 

great American advantage, we 
can speak equally plainly about the 
great American disadvantage. I do 
not say that the wealth of America 
was a vice; it was merely a calamity. 
No; the real disadvantage of Amer- 
ican civilization, the bad luck that 
balances the sincerity and simplicity 
of its main democratic design, lay 
in the relation between culture and 
creed. At the very beginning, it got 
off on the wrong foot in the matter 
of faith and morals; and therefore 
its morals have been imperfect even 
when they were idealistic; we might 
say that they were the less perfect 
the more they were ideal. America 
had a great political idea, but it had 
a small religious idea. The spiritual 
vision was not wide enough for the 
breadth and variety of the brother- 
hood that was to be established 
among men. 

America has never been quite nor- 
mal. Anybody who has ever seen a 
normal populace will know what I 
mean at once, when I say that it 
is proved in the attitude towards 
drink and the attitude towards re- 
ligion. It can be traced back, like 
everything else, to religion. 


Puritan Scruples 


“HE religion that remains in the 
ruck of American villages doubt- 
less differs from the origins from 
which its sects arose. It is not pure 
Puritanism; it is something rather 
impure that is the only practical 
product of Puritanism. It might be 
called, in the more general sense, 
prohibitionism. But then pure Puri- 
tanism did not exist for more than a 
generation cr two of unnatural ex- 
altation and exclusion; in the course 
of which it did some extraordinary 
things, outside the normal, and cer- 
tainly outside the nineteenth cen- 
tury Nonconformity. The Puritan 


substituted a God who wished to 
damn people for a God who wished 
to save them. He pushed the Parlia- 
ment to oppose the king and then 
wrecked the Parliament in order to 





kill the king. He revived the bar- 
baric butchery of all prisoners of 
war, in the case of the Calvinist min- 
isters after the defeat of Montrose. 
He created the Scottish Sabbath, 
compared with which the Jewish 
Sabbath is jolly. 

But every man has a sane spot 
somewhere; and he was not a tee- 
totaller. The particular scruples of 
the modern Puritan differ from the 
particular scruples of the original 
Puritan; save in the essential point 
that both have always been at once 
violent and trivial. The essential of 
the Puritan mood is the misdirection 
of moral anger. It is having right- 
eous indignation about the wrong 
thing. That the new Puritans have 
added some new wrong things to 
the old heretical heritage of wrong 
things; does not alter the essential 
qualification—that they take care to 
be wrong about what they think 
wrong. 


They’re All Puritans 


'O the old vices of gambling and 

gambolling, they have added the 
vice of beer-drinking; but whether 
we call the new amalgam Puritan- 
ism or something else, it exists and 
we must call it something. The Eng- 
lish name given in my youth was 
the Nonconformist Conscience; but 
in England it is dead while in Amer- 
ica it is still considerably alive. It 
it in this sense that I say that the 
Anti-Puritans are Puritans; are al- 
most more Puritan than the Puri- 
tans. Mr. Sinclair Lewis is a Puri- 
tan. The ordinary detached free- 
thinker or freelance, like Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, is a Puritan. The late 
Mr. James Huneker was a Puritan. 
Mr. Mencken is a Puritan. They are 
all Puritans. 

What I mean is this. Between the 
two extremes of Mrs. Carrie Nation 
smashing saloons with axes and the 
Bohemian in Greenwich Village sip- 
ping strange culture with absinthe, 
there are of course a thousand 
shades of common sense or common 
senselessness. There is every sort of 
sane American citizen between the 
mad Puritan and the mad Pagan. But 
from my own standpoint, which is 
neither Puritan nor Pagan, there is 
one rather curious thing that is com- 
mon to them all. They all have the 
same fixed but astounding notion 
of the nature of Christianity. Some 
of them accept Christianity and 
therefore refuse wine or whisky or 
games of chance. Some of them 
hesitate about Christianity; and 
therefore hesitate about wine or 
whisky or games of chance. Some 
of them reluctantly reject Christian- 
ity; and therefore (almost reluc- 
tantly) accept wine and whisky and 
games of chance. Some of them de- 
liriously reject Christianity; and 
therefore deliriously accept wine or 
whisky or games of chance. But 
they all seem incurably convinced 


that things like that are the main 
concern of religion. It is a pretty 
safe bet that if any popular Amer- 
ican author has mentioned religion 
and morality at the beginning of a 
paragraph, he will at least mention 
liquor before the end of it. Toa 
man of a different creed and culture 
the whole thing is staggering. 


Two Compatible Statements 


Gemews recently reproached 
me with living a double life; dis- 
guising myself as a Regular Guy and 
a citizen of Gopher Prairie, while 
I secretly kept another establish- 
ment and abandoned myself to dis- 
sipation as an English rustic, in the 
twenty-seven pubs of Auburn, sweet- 
est village of the plain. In other 
words, he was puzzled because I had 
defended the manlier qualities of 
Main Street against the mere arti- 
ficial anarchy of Greenwich Village, 
and yet declared (in a totally differ- 
ent connection) that an American 
village is much uglier than an Eng- 
lish village. 

It did not occur to him that both 
these statements are perfectly true; 
perfectly compatible with each 
other; and perfectly relevant to the 
truth I was concerned to prove. 
Journalistically speaking, one was 
The Attack on America and the 
other was The Defence of America: 
both excellent stunts, but needing 
to be taken up by two separate senti- 
mentalists and not by one rational- 
ist. Of course, in so far as I was 
attacking or defending anything, it 
was not America at all. In the first 
I was defending the normal life of 
man, and in the second the special 
landscape of England. In the first, I 
pointed out that Mencken and Lewis 
(being heathens and therefore pes- 
simists) had really passed from de- 
riding Main Street to deriding Man 
State, the city of Man-soul; the 
heart of man. Sceptics of that 
school have got down to asking, not 
whether there is good cultural tradi- 
tion in a town full of chewing-gum 
and chatter about dollars, but 
whether there is any good in a life 
that revolves round the baby and the 
wife and the working day. They are 
no longer merely mocking the pro- 
vincial vices but also the primeval 
virtues of the American village. 

To that question, it is quite irrel- 
evant that the American village is 
ugly. In dealing with that question, 
I did not discuss whether it is ugly 
or not. But in the other case I had 
quite another logical aim. I was. 
pointing out that, touching the 
beauty of the countryside, England 
is (as Shakespeare said) a precious. 
gem; not only in being beautiful, 
but in being rare. Untravelled peo- 
ple think their own grass and woods 
stretch to the ends of the earth; 
they do not know they are living 
in a garden in a wilderness. And I 
gave the example that America, 
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though it produces superb architec- 
ture in cities, has nowhere in its vast 
expanse produced anything but ugli- 
ness in its villages. 


Both points were directly relevant 
to what I had to explain; and indeed 
had been specially asked to explain. 
But one was A. A. (Against America) 
and the other was F. A. (For Amer- 
ica). How could this mystery be ex- 
plained, except by a Double Life, or 
perhaps a Dual personality? 


Religion and Drink 


OWEVER, this cross-purpose be- 
tween the Puritans and the 
Pagans has an ultimate cause. It 
may be stated by saying that the 
Pagans make exactly the same blun- 
der about Religion that the Puritans 
make about Drink. And the cause is 
that the Pagans have never known 
such a thing as a normal church, 
just as the Puritans have never 
known such a thing as a normal inn. 
The great gap in the great qualities 
of the American past is that its orig- 
inal creed and culture were not nor- 
mal. They were only, as Burke said 
with unintentional sarcasm, “The 
Dissidence of Dissent and the Prot- 
estantism of the Protestant Re- 
ligion”; that is, its very fanaticism 
was negative and its very liberation 
was narrow. 


And just as we feel that the honest 
Prohibitionist does not know what 
honest drinking is like, so we feel 
that the honest satirist (of the type 
of Sinclair Lewis) does not know 
what healthy popular religion is like. 
It has been a country of many virile 
and worthy things; not merely a 
country of factories, but largely a 
country of farms. But it has never 
been a country of shrines; and it has 
never been a country of inns. There- 
fore the satirist is provincial even 
in his satire on provinciality. Often 
he can only judge all creeds by a 
creed which is to Christianity pretty 
much what wood-alcohol is to wine 
from the wood. 


Private vs. Public Virtue 


HAT is the matter with America 

is that every American has been 
tacitly or loudly taught that his job 
is not only more vital than his vote, 
but more vital than that virtue of 
public spirit which the vote repre- 
sents. But because of his private 
virtue, which is stronger than his 
public virtue, this has not produced 
mere selfishness. What it has pro- 
duced is a queer sort of feudal loy- 
alty. And, just as in the Dark Ages, 
the result of mere feudal loyalty has 
been mere feudal anarchy. The re- 
porter whose only duty is to report 
for his paper, the salesman whose 
only duty is to call for his boss, have 
created an atmosphere like that of 
the half-barbarous heroism of the 
Song of Roland, in which a man 
must lose hair and hide for his lord. 


Hence America is full of organiza- 
tions but not of organization, in the 
sense of order. It is utterly disor- 
ganized by its organizations. They 
all have a sort of feudal fidelity and 
ferocity; they are all, in that sense, 
like the criminal organizations. No- 
where do they so completely despise 
the State, nowhere do they so utterly 
disunite the State, as in what we 
call the United States. There is a 
danger that what Grant and Lincoln 
saved under the name of the Union 
may deserve the special name of the 
Disunion. 

Things might have been different 
if the political successors of Grant 
and Lincoln had understood the 
State in the old simpler sense; or, 
in other words, if the Republicans 
had been Republicans. Unfortu- 
nately it was they, even more than 
their opponents, who encouraged 
this commercial scramble, as if it 
were part of the vigor and there- 
fore the virtue of America. Conse- 
quently it is very difficult to get the 
individual wage earner to consider 
seriously whether it is good for the 
nation that newspapers should suc- 
ceed in their stunts, that salesmen 
should succeed in their sales, that 
advertisers should advertise and 
boosters should boost. He feels in a 
very human way that it is good for 
his salary; he feels in a very proper 
way that it is good for his family; 
he feels in a sort of feudal way that 
it is good for his firm. I doubt 
whether he feels, or specially pre- 
tends to feel, that it is good for his 
country. 

Anyhow, it is very bad for his 
country. It is the beginning of all 
the crime and corruption and over- 
production and under-employment 
against which he himself is begin- 
ning to react and rebel. And its 
causes lie far back in the spiritual 
story of the people; in the religious 
rather than in the political history 
of America. All this worldliness had 
a strange root in unworldliness. It 
arose because the nation arose not 
with unity in philosophy but with 
variety in fanaticism; with sects 
built on special dogmas or on the 
denial of special dogmas; on some- 
thing that was not merely private 
judgment, but also particular judg- 
ment. 


The Modern System 
Barbarous 


[* I am specially asked for the 
opinion which I did not in fact 
give, I have no objection to saying 
that I do think the modern Amer- 
ican system rather barbarous; be- 
cause I believe that the whole mod- 
ern industrial and commercial sys- 
tem, of which America is the wealth- 
iest, most powerful and most ener- 
getic leader, is at least relatively 
barbarous. I say relatively barbar- 
ous, meaning that it is the beginning 
of a decline which would lead us, if 


left to itself, to all that is absolutely 
barbarous. 

It would be very difficult to draw 
the line, or to fix the date, between 
the last officialism of the dying 
Roman Empire and the first feudal- 
ism of the Dark Ages. But we could 
say with confidence that by the sixth 
or seventh century, organized society 
had passed its zenith and was de- 
clining towards a lower state of cul- 
ture. I think the zenith of Christian 
ideas was at the moment when men 
had got rid of slavery and were be- 
ginning to attempt small property; 
before small property had been swal- 
lowed up in large property. I think 
it was at the moment when men 
were already national but were still 
capable of being international. 

I think the collapse into Capital- 
ism is very like the collapse into 
feudalism; and in- that way is not 
unlike a collapse into barbarism. 
Men may come to like being herded 
and guarded by big firms, as they 
came to like being herded and 
guarded by big feudal lordships. 
But it is a fall, and in the special 
case of America it is especially a fall 
of the Republic. But men still talked 
of the Roman Empire as the Repub- 
lic, even when everything was in fact 
becoming feudal; and similarly the 
Republic is still often mentioned, 
even in Capitalist America. 


Individualism in Religion 


i America these lesser loyalties— 
the duty of holding down the job, 
the duty of selling the goods—are 
more positive and less negative than 
they are in England. And this un- 
natural individualism, supported by 
many vigorous and manly virtues, 
is historically due to the old individ- 
ualism in religion. With us it is 
rather the decline of the romance 
of the gentleman than the presence 
of the romance of the salesman. 
With them it is still the individual 
making good in trade, because it 
was originally the individual making 
good in goodness; that is, in salva- 
tion of soul. Their religion was not 
Republican enough; it was not com- 
mon enough for a commonwealth. 
And so at last religion surrendered 
to the trick of trade; learned from 
hucksters and hustlers how to “put 
it over”; counted converts like cus- 
tomers; and thought rather of sell- 
ing the goods than of seeking the 
good. 

This is the only real tragedy of 
America; and I have enough respect 
for the old Puritans to lament it. 
It is more tragic than comic to hear 
Puritans still denouncing Papists for 
pageantry and mummery, and then 
advertising their own chapels with 
theatricals and colored lights. What 
the Puritans would not do for the 
glory of God or the beauty of woman, 
what they would not tolerate in 
priests or pardon in poets, they have 
done as a mere surrender to window- 
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dressing and the wind-bags of Pub- 
licity. 

So the commercial scramble has 
reacted on the spiritual individual- 
ism that made it; and created a new 
problem. The problem of the great 
American democracy is in the con- 
flict between the good and the bad 
principles I have indicated here; the 
great popular sense of worth and 
work, the unconscious heroism of the 


Ses World regards as 
great those men and women who 
achieve academic distinction, or ma- 
terial wealth, or fame, of a sort. 

The Church regards as great a 
ragged hermit, a perpetual adorer of 
the Blessed Sacrament, an obscure 
priest, an unknown nun, or some of 
our laity who are walking the earth 
today uncanonized saints. 

The World offers “Courses” to aid 
one in forging forward ‘in one’s 
chosen field. The Church endeavors 
to do likewise despite the great 
financial handicap she continually 
faces. Sometimes where money is 
lacking the Grace of God bridges the 
gap in an often far better way—a 
way that leaves behind it a method- 
ical, well disciplined set of attributes 
in the soul of the family. 


(ee Lynch used to 
tell her children and, later on, 
her grandchildren that every child 
born into this world has in its soul 
a Little Altar. .The vividly beautiful 
word pictures that she could and did 
paint concerning the manifold pur- 
poses of said Little Altar not only 
held her young listeners happily en- 
thralled but left trailing tendrils of 
memory whose tenacious roots 
sprouted anew in each oncoming 
generation. 

Grandmother Lynch was a staunch 
supporter of “Courses.” 

She went in, too, for having a lit- 
tle Altar in Every Home. 


N a mid-western parish there is a 

story reverently handed down, 
without added verbal rufflings, about 
the Aye family: Patrick and Ellen 
Aye were working against more than 
one handicap to rear a family of nine 
children and to lift the mortgage on 
their two hundred acre farm. 

All members of the family past the 
creeping age had their special duties 
and not even a thin dime was ever 
spent without a reason with a capital 
R. Food, clothes and schoolbooks 
they had to have, the books and 
clothes being handed on down the 
stair-steppy line. Living in the dear 
dead days (?) before farmers sold 
everything save squeals and cackles, 
food was plentiful and respected. A 
First Holy Communion outfit was 
saved for and actually planned for 
years. This method (“How quaint!”) 
had some genuine advantages. 








Average Man of Whitman, the old 
Republican simplicity; and, on the 
other side, the tawdry and inade- 
quate ideal of mere ambition and 
unrest. Americans would be de- 
lightful if Americans would leave 
them alone. But there is an electric 
fan of hot-air stirring them up end- 
lessly to effort rather than effect. — 
Nevertheless, they have this great 
advantage over us; that their older 








sanity was solidified into a creed; 
but I think that creed must be- 
come more rather than less Chris- 
tian. It is no case for the Pharisee; 
heaven knows the English have often 
forgotten the cross on their flag. 
But I think that the crossless flag 
may yet become a symbol of some- 
thing; by whose stars we are il- 
lumined; and by whose stripes we 
are healed. 





Little Altars 


By Mary Gordon 


Ellen Aye, born in a home that 
looked upon a Little Altar as part of 
the necessary furnishings, used some 
of her wedding finery to make one 
possible in their newly founded 
home. The few edibles that they had 
to purchase were brought in wooden 
cases from the nearest town of 
Janesville, seven miles. Using these 
boxes Patrick fashioned the frame- 
work. 

And one year to the exact night 
from the first time that the young 
couple knelt for evening prayers, 
with the world so very far away and 
with God and His lovely Mother so 
very near, their first child, Patrick 
Jr., was born. Mary and Anne and 
Philip and Margaret joined the fam- 
ily circle and no one could convince 
the Ayes’ that love, while important, 
was not all essential. 

Hughie of the Golden Locks, as 
his mother always spoke of him, died 
before his first birthday, and Rose 
and Thomas and Theresa became 
members of the happy Aye house- 
hold. The three boys were tall, lean, 
dark, reticent just like their father; 
and every one of the four girls was 
slender and fair and very, very 
bonny. 

Good days and days not so good 
they knew. Never bad days, no. El- 
len Aye was one of those ardent- 
hearted women who, when the sun 
was not shining, sang happily in the 
rain. And what can any man do 
with a woman like that? Love her 
and thank God and his lucky stars 
for having won her? Patrick Aye did. 
The children excelled in school both 
in and out of the classrooms. And 
at home they worked like joyous lit- 
tle Trojans. That might have been 
what made all their gala days such 
glorious adventures. 


HEN Mary was ten years old she 

asked to be allowed to enter the 
Convent. (In those days it seems no 
one considered a rather unusual re- 
quest as a complex.) So insistent 
were her pleas that her mother 
finally promised that if she gained 





the consent of their pastor to enter 
at such a tender age her parents’ 
consent would not be withheid. 

It was a blazing hot day in sum- 
mer vacation when this fiat was lov- 
ingly issued in the large, freshly- 
scrubbed Aye kitchen. Working in 
the field with her father and older 
brother, Mary had come for a jug of 
cold milk, molasses and cookies for 
their mid-morning lunch. And that 
afternoon, reaching the end of one 
of the long rows of corn that they 
were hoeing, she slipped quietly un- 
der the fence and walked seven miles 
in the deep hot dust to see Father 
Hamilton. His aunt who kept his 
home for him fed the earnest little 
girl and he hitched up his rig and 
took her home. 


ARY remained at home but one 
more year. Five years ago she 
died after a long and very successful 
life first as an organizer and later as 


-a@ teacher in one of our oldest Re- 


ligious Orders. 

Anne literally followed in her older 
sister’s footsteps, being allowed to 
join Mary, as a postulant, in her 
thirteenth year. Nineteen years 
later she made the supreme sacrifice 
when the orphanage of which she 
was Supervising Sister was burned to 
the ground. Due to her heroism, no 
one else was lost. 

Margaret was her mother’s shadow 
and never mentioned vocation unless 
the subject was broached. She 
worked in the house and in the field. 
More than one of the worthy young 
men of that locality knew that when 
Margaret Aye said No it was time lost 
to debate. She never married. Her 
parents, averse to moving to town, 
ended their earthly span in the 
house they had helped change from 
a three room cabin to one of the out- 
standing homes on the countryside. 
Patrick Aye lived two lonely and 
very long years after his Ellen had 
left him. After his funeral Margaret. 
went down to St. Louis and worked 
for ten years with and for the co!- 
ored people. 

Rose, the fourth daughter, also en- 
tered the Convent, waiting however 
until she was twenty-four. She re- 
mained at home to take the place of 
a@ man on the farm, thus releasing 
her bruther, Philip, who entered the 
Seminary in his fifteenth year. 
Patrick, Jr., married the beautiful. 
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daughter of a neighboring farmer 
of Scotch descent. She was convert- 
ed to the Faith, and later became the 
mother of seven children, two of 
whom are in Religion. They lived 
in the Aye homestead and came in 
for the much-cherished Little Altar. 

Thomas married the daughter of 
a New York policeman whose father 
had given her a trip to western rela- 
tives (“Indains” he termed them) 
for a graduation gift. They have 
eight children; two of the boys are 
in Big League baseball, another is a 
Jesuit Brother and two more are at 
school back in their eastern grand- 
father’s city. One daughter is mdr- 
ried to a farmer, one is in the Con- 
vent and one is at home, still going 
to school. 

Theresa, last born of the Aye fam- 
ily, (This does lag a bit but each 
member of this fine family are so 
worth hearing about today!) married 
a doctor, and from Dallas, Texas, 
where their home is, recently ar- 
rived two pictures: one of her family 
group, the other a likenes of their 
Little Altar. And one of their five 
children has entered Religion. 

Lest some young, or otherwise, 
parents might foolishly fear that all 
their offspring would run with swift 
feet after God alone, “Him only to 
serve,” here are a few more authen- 
tic cases of Little Altar families: 


HE G. family have five boys and 

four girls and when their lovely 
mother recently lay in her coffin the 
husband and father knelt down to 
answer the rosary their parish priest 
was reciting in the home and it was 
the first night since his marriage 
that he had not heard his wife’s 
voice in prayer. Starting married 
life by a nightly recital before their 
Little Altar, the scene had shifted 
but the habit had stayed. And not 
one of those nine children ever 
looked upon this practice as a task. 
They would turn from the dinner 
table, get down on their knees and 
be through in record time. Company 
made no difference. And their home 
has entertained some truly famous 
men and women of different races, 
creeds, color! Guests of another 
faith were graciously invited to 
kneel or cheerfully excused. Mostly 
they knelt; and talked about it af- 
terward in terms of respect and ad- 
miration. 

Two of the G. sons are in Foreign 
Service. Three of the daughters 
married men high in official life, con- 
verts to the Faith. And Mrs. G., who 
had always been active in church 
and civic circles and who just about 
foster-mothered the entire city 
where they lived, had a funeral that 
was unique. 


HE H. family, too, have a Little 
Altar in their home. The father is 
a mailman and the family is one to 
be safely patterned after mentally, 


morally, physically. We stress the 
last on account of the athletic record 
of two of the five sons. And now 
you know exactly to whom we refer! 
That’s the family. 


HEN there is the See family. They 

started with a Little Altar. But 
wealth and its attendant—shall we 
say duties or penalties?—-seemed to 
have—————__—__. 

The oldest, girl who used to be 
Mary in the Catholic graded schools 
but who is now Mardell attended a 
reputed exclusive school where every 
study but religion might be taken. 
After one year in the old world she 
married a financially powerful man; 
a man of a very old and dis- 
tinguished family; a man older than 
her own father; a man, too, whose 
outlook on life is, utterly unlike that 
which his young wife knew in her 
happy adolescent years. 

Anne (Nanette now) won first 
place with her Thesis in a famous 
woman’s college last year. Meeting 
her mother shortly after the girl’s 
scholastic (?) triumph a close friend 
warmly congratulated her. The 
mother had been a charming bril- 
liant girl, a member of the Young 
Ladies’ Sodality back in her far 
western home; a member of such 
standing that after her glamorous 
and beautiful church wedding and 
dramatic departure for New York 
City she had been held up through 
the years as a model for younger 
Sodalists. And rightly. 

Interestedly then her friend en- 


quired what topic Nanette had writ- 
ten on reminding the mother how 
she herself had excelled in poetry. 

“Her topic was ‘Why I am an 
Atheist,’” the former model sodalist 
answered. 

“Sheila!” 

Shelia’s dark-lashed Irish eyes met 
those of her friend. None too 
bravely. 

“Sheila? No?” 

“Oh, it is true! And Nanette is an 
atheist. Or at least she thinks she 
is and prates about it at high con- 
versational speed. And because she 
registered in at the school as a 
Catholic of course they would give 
her Thesis first place. And much pub- 
licity.” 

An ensuing silence’. far 
shocked than awkward. 

“You poor dear,” finally. 

Another lengthy silence and then 
Sheila, whose black-lashed- Irish 
eyes were mistily definant yet very 
sad, voiced this somewhat cryptic 
utterance: “The World regards as 
great a husband or children like 
mine.” 


more 


HEILA is also a descendant, remote 

but to be listed, of Grandmother 
Lynch whose firm beliefs, fine tra- 
ditions, happy past and far happier 
eternal future beckons ever to all 
worthwhile men and women; Sheila 
is a descendant of that valiant, pa- 
trician woman who staunchly sup- 
ported “Courses” and who went in, 
too, for having a Little Altar in 
Every Home. 








The Ascetic 


By J. Corson Miller 


E abides in the house of the spirit, 
He has closed and has bolted the door; 
He has hied him away from the lure of the world— 
Its lusts, its greeds, its roar. 


And, nurtured by the bread of renouncement, 
Drinking virtue, as others drink wine, 

Small wonder his face lights up with a flame, 
Less human than divine. 


His heart, kept so pure and so fragrant, 
He tends as a gardener tends flowers; 
Of a truth, in his temple of silence 

A fountain of holiness towers. 





And day and night long to the rafters 

An incense of prayer ascends— 

Oh, could we but see with our pigmy sight 
That is blinded when sin descends, 


We would know that he walks with the Lord of Love, 
For the Lord and he are friends. 
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DEVIL 
HELD 
the 


STAKES 






By 
Daniel B. Pulsford 


a is to St. John we 


ar debted for the information 
that the robe for which the soldiers 
diced was a seamless one. “Let us 


it,” said the executioners 
wl they saw this, “but let us cast 
lot r it, whose it shall be.” 
Beloved Disciple watched 
ne he recalled the motherly 
aff with which it had been 
woven. With maternal anxiety Mary 
had seen how ill-clad went her Son. 
She knew, too, how fully He exempli- 
fied His own teaching with regard to 
such matters: “And for raiment why 
ar olicitous . . . if the grass of 
the field, which is today, and to- 
s cast into the oven, God 


doth so clothe: how much more you, 
O ye of little faith?” And she had 
taken it upon her, as is the way with 
mothers, to play the part of Provi- 
dence in caring for the Child Who 
would not care for Himself. He was 
always a Child to her. 





And John remembered, too, how 
on Mount Hermon he had beheld this 
same robe suffused with heavenly 
radiance. Time and again he had 
seen grubby hands clutch at it— 
weak, palsied hands shyly touch it 
as the Healer passed through the 
crowd. It had come to seem a part 
of Himself, not an impersonal thing, 
but something which carried, as it 
were, the virtue of the wearer Him- 
self and was instinct with His spirit. 
To John’s mystic mind its very seam- 
lessness was symbolically significant. 
He saw in it a picture of that holy 
unity which the Lord had created 
between His disciples. 


T= sacred garment was now dab- 
bled by the bloody fingers of men 
fresh from the work of nailing its 
Possessor to the Cross. They had not 
left Him even this last shred to cover 
His nakedness. Poor He had been 
before—so poor that even the beg- 


30 


And crucifying Him they divided His garments, casting lots upon them, what 
every man should take, (St. Mark, XV:24.) 










gars had been heard to pity Him. 
But the ghouls coveted and robbed 
Him even of Mary’s precious gift and 
left Him only His crown of thorns. 
They did not want that. 


OHN, looking on, saw them turn 

over the strange garment, exclaim- 
ing at its handiwork. He observed 
their covetous glances and noted 
how this one and that one tugged at 
it, claiming it for himself. Without 
a thought of the agonizing Sufferer 
above them, they: wrangled for its 
possession. The altercation developed 
into a barrack-room squabble and 
might have led to blows had not one 
of them, somewhat more judicial 
than the other three, proposed that 
they cast the dice for it. 

No sooner said than done. These 
blustering butchers were like chil- 
dren—angry one moment, friendly 
the next. A soldier whipped a small 
cube from. his pouch and threw it to 
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the ground, while four bullet-heads 
bent down to see how it fell. The 
men who a moment before had been 
growling at each other like wild 
beasts laughed now in the spirit of 
sport. 

“Mine, by Jupiter!” exclaimed he 
who had thrown the dice, counting 
the spots on the upturned surface. 

“Nay, wait! My turn!” Again the 
little cube spun in the air and again 
four bullet-heads bent down. A 
groan from the second man and 
laughter from the others followed 
the inspection. 


HEY were about to throw again 
when a coarse jest from one of the 
crucified robbers startled them. He, 
too, was entering into the gamble. 
They bade him keep silence and 


saying: “By the gods, you don’t see 
that kind of robe every day. Look at 
it! Not a seam! Woven as one piece! 
Some workmanship, that! Where did 
I get it? Won it by a throw of the 
dice. Belonged to some poor beggar 
of a Prisoner we crucified in Jerusa- 
lem. See His blood on it?” 

But maybe he had more mercenary 
ideas as to the disposal of his prize. 
Jewry did not lack, even in those 
days, some vendors of second-hand 
clothes. They would give him some- 
thing. for it. Not much, of course. 
Trust them! Still, something. 

Happily a better fate awaited the 
Holy Coat. The probability is that 
some disciple, seeing the sacrilegious 
usage to which it was being sub- 
jected, offered the winner a price 
above that to be expected from the 





thoughts in that bullet-head? Per- 
haps he who had got the Holy Coat 
for nothing bought his right to keep 
it by the gift of himself to Him 


Whose it had been. If tradition 
speaks truly it wrought miracles no 
less marvellous in the centuries dur- 
ing which it was revered by the 
faithful. 

However that may be, we know 
that it came into the possession of 
the Church and that the Devil, for 
all his chuckling, lost the prize. 


yt. for the time being, it was he 
who had won. It mattered not 
which of the dicers secured the cov- 
eted vestment, it was his Satanic 
Majesty who was the real victor, as 
he is in most of our human gambles, 
competitive struggles and conflicts. 





The soldiers, therefore, when they had crucified Him, took His garments (and they made four parts, to every soldier a part) 
and also His coat. Now the coat was without seam, woven from the top throughout. They said them one to another: Let 


us not cut it, but let us cast lots for it, whose it shall 


turned once more to their game. 
Amid shouts and back-slappings the 
winner was at last proclaimed. 

But over their shouting and horse- 
play they might have heard, had 
they had ears for such sounds, an 
ironic laugh, bitter and taunting. 

The Devil, who held the stakes, 
could not forbear his merriment at 
the sight of such sport. “Whoever 
loses,” he chuckled, “I win. However 
the dice may fall, the winnings are 
mine.” 

What did a Roman soldier want 
with the garb of a Galilean peasant? 
He could not wear it; military regu- 
lations would forbid that. It seemed 
a worthless prize to have won. Per- 
haps he dreamed of taking it back to 
Rome and showing it there as a 
curiosity. He could hear himself 





eee 
(S. John, XIX: 23, 24.) 


buyer of old clothes. Christ Himself 
was sold to His enemies. It may well 
be that His seamless robe had the 
more fitting fate of being sold to His 
friends. A relic such as that would 
not lack purchasers, if purchase 
could procure it. 


R it may have been the garment 

carried, as even lesser relics have 
been known to do, something of the 
Wearer’s supernatural power and 
that the soldier who had won it could 
find no rest in its possession. Would 
it be strange if his mind was 
haunted by visions of the One from 
Whom it had been stripped? Might 
not those bloody finger-marks be de- 
ciphered as the hieroglyphics of 
Divine Love and so stir strange 


. And the soldiers 


indeed did these things. 


When we forget God we forget him, 
too, and are therefore unconscious 
amid our gloating that we have been 
no more than the Devil’s catspaw, 
serving his passionate hatred of 
Christ even when we seemed only to 
be serving ourselves. 

The Devil laughs when men rob 
God and fall out over the booty as 
they did at the Reformation. The 
spoliation of the monasteries laid 
the foundations of a Capitalism 
which has been the cause of endless 
economic warfare. That theft poi- 
soned the social and commercial life 
of the countries in which it took 
place. To it can be traced the bitter- 
ness of class-warfare. It established 
in England a new landed gentry 
which ground down the peasant, 
stole his commons and eventually 
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drove him into the great industrial 
towns where he and his rotted in in- 
describable squalor. It led to that 
fierce commercial rivalry which is 
responsible for so many wars. 

The cross no longer stood in the 
market-place and the hucksters de- 
veloped their own ethics in which 
stood prominently the laissez-faire 
principle—which meant in plain 
words, “Every man for himself and 
the Devil take the hindmost.” Di- 
vorced from religion, industry be- 
came mechanical drudgery. With 
the suppression of the old. guilds 
went the pride of the worker in his 
work and the substitution of the 
wage-slave for the craftsman. The 
subject was well summed up by Car- 
dinal Bourne, in an After-War Pas- 
toral when he said: 

‘Capitalism began really with the 
robbery of Church property in the 
sixteenth century, which threw the 
economic and social advantage into 
the hands of the land-owning and 
trading classes. The Industrial Revo- 
lution of the eighteenth century 
found England already in the hands 
of the well-to-do classes. The effect 


of competition uncontrolled by mor- 
als has been to segregate more and 
more the Capitalist from the wage- 
earning classes, and to form the lat- 


ter into a proletariat, a people own- 
ing nothing but their labor power 
and. tending to shrink more and 
more from the responsibilities of 
both ownership and freedom.” 


[= was not a Catholic but a Prot- 
estant, a Professor of Economics, 
who wrote: “Economic progress de- 
pends upon social progress, and social 
progress implies the emergence of a 
higher moral relation between indi- 
viduals. Before the collapse of the 
older civilization, the spirit of Chris- 
tian fraternity had united noble and 
simple, bond and free, in a new and 


intimate relationship.” 

And it was the same writer—R. H. 
Tawney—who declared: “The essence 
of the movement which begins with 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies is the secularization of social 
and economic philosophy.” Said I 


not that the wealth of our modern 
Capitalist Society was poisoned at 
its source? These quotations confirm 
that statement, and they make it 
plain, moreover, why that wealth 
must continue to beget strife and 
misery. Stolen goods can bring no 


good to the thief. 
The Devil laughs at the competi- 
tion between one commercial nation 


and another, between one huge com- 
bine and another, between excited 


speculators shouting each other 
down in their eagerness to corner 
some necessary commodity. What 
does it matter to him who ultimately 
grabs the booty? Are they not all 


his catspaws, the hands which he, 
like the monkey in Aesop’s fable, 
thrusts into the fire to pluck thence, 
for his enjoyment, the hot chest- 


nuts? 








The soldiers at the foot of the 
Cross had no principle by which to 


decide to whom the sacred vestment- 


should belong. In fact, there was no 
principle in the matter at all. To 
prevent the prize being torn they 
availed themselves of the arbitrary 
method of assigning its ownership 
afforded by the dice. 


Eyre Catholic Church raises no ob- 
jection to games of chance, pro- 
vided they be games and do not seri- 
ously imperil a man’s livelihood and 
are not regarded as a substitute for 
honest labor as a means of securing 
wealth. But beyond that limit she 
imposes her veto. A Society which 
has lost the guidance of Christian 
morals turns for that reason more 
and more to speculation. It decides 





A Crucifix typical of 
all Hungarian villages. 


who shall be the millionaire and who 
the pauper by a gambling throw of 
the dice. 

Instead of the steady pursuit of 
creative industry according to prin- 
ciples of social and economic justice, 
the speculator, avid of excitement, 
despising the slow processes of hon- 
est toil and hoping to acquire riches 
quickly and easily, stakes his all on 
a gamble. Instead of the calm and 
happy mood of the man who sees the 
fruit of his toil slowly grow under 
his hand, the speculator lives in a 
whirl of feverish and unwholesome 
greed. 

That he expends thought on his 
ventures may be true and that he 
pursues his strange calling with 
energy cannot be denied. But this 
expenditure of nervous force is en- 
tirely unproductive. It has no social 
value. It does but transfer wealth 
from one pocket to another. Nay, 








the speculative temper, when it gets 
the upper hand, is a destructive and 
anarchist one. It subjeets Society to 
incalculable changes, it undermines 
national character and destroys the 
capacity, on which ultimately the 
community depends, for serious and 
sustained effort. More than ever, 
when gambling takes the place of 
honest industry, does the Devil 
laugh. 

But neither the fact that the sol- 
diers gambled nor that the prize was 
one to which they had no right indi- 
cates the real iniquity of this trans- 
action. We must look deeper than 
that. It is the sacrilegious character 
of the business which most horrifies 
us. 5 
There are some things in this 
world which are not to be bought 
and sold nor placed at hazard. The 
garment worn by the Incarnate Son 
of God was emphatically of this 
character. It was steeped in that 
holiness of which He is the supreme 
Exemplar. Mercenary hands could 
but pollute it. 

The commercial spirit unrestrained 
by Christian teaching invades every 
realm, no matter how sacred. Its 
desecration of the Temple was the 
means of provoking the fiercest out- 
burst of indignation recorded of Our 
Lord. It is probable that the mani- 
festation of His anger on that occa- 
sion cost Him His life. It was a final 
act of defiance which brought to a 
head the hatred of His enemies. 
That fact is more than enough to 
warn us concerning a misplaced 
commercialism. It is by that term 
we must describe the putting up to 
auction of men and women. When 
Abraham Lincoln emancipated the 
Slaves he signified in the name of 
the nation his recognition of this 
principle. There are limits to what 
may be bought and sold. 

It is another application of the 
same truth when we say that love 
between men and women must be 
free from the mercenary taint. And 
this refers not only to prostitution 
but to marriages of a certain kind. 
There are marriages sanctified by 
God and there are marriages dese- 
crated by Mammon. 


UT prostitution, indeed, covers a 

wide field. That, too, is prostitution 
which leads a man, irrespective of 
conscientious conviction, to sell his 
pen, to sell himself to party or fac- 
tion. The worker of any kind who 
works solely for profit and with no 
thought of the intrinsic value of his 
work or of social service, he too, 
comes into this category. 


In all such bargains as these the 


, Devil holds the stakes. Which gains 


and which loses of the two parties 
to the bargain matters not. For, 
when the bargain is made and the* 
prize won, it is still true that it is 
he who holds—and keeps—the ~ 
stakes. 
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JEROME SAVONAROLA 


Iunderstand that Savonarola was a Dominican monk 
who took a hand in the political reform in the city of 
Florence, but that he got into trouble with the Pope. 
Will you please tell me more about him? 


New York, N. Y. L. O’D. 


Savonarola was a Dominican friar who lived in the 
15th century. He was associated with the reform move- 
ment in Florence and was generally regarded as the 
leader thereof. He opposed the powerful Medici and 
welcomed Charles VIII of France, hoping that the 
French monarch would assist him in making Florence 
a republic. Savonarola’s political activities caused him 
to be reprimanded by Pope Alexander VI, but the Prior 
of San Marco (as he then was) continued his political 
and social activities despite the pontifical prohibition. 
He was finally tried by the Florentine Council and con- 
demned to be burned at the stake. He died with 
genuine Christian sentiments of piety on May 23, 
1498, You will find Savonarola, by Piero Misciatelli, a 
worthwhile account of his turbulent career. The Cath- 
olic Encylclopedia, vol. xiii, contains a short article on 
the same subject. 


LENTEN FAST AND ABSTINENCE: BIBLE IN GERMAN 


(1) Why do not Catholics fast forty consecutive days 
in Lent, instead of breaking the continuity on Sunday? 
GLENDALE, O. M. D. 

(2) May a laboring man eat meat once a day on 
‘Wednesdays during Lent? 

(3) Where can I obtain a Catholic Bible printed in 
both English and German? 


St. Louis, Mo. M. Z. 


(1) First, because such is the present law of the 
Church. Second, because from the earliest times Sun- 
days have been excepted because it is the Lord’s Day, 
with which the mourning and penance of Lent do not 
accord. 

(2) Wednesdays and Fridays during Lent are days of 
fast and abstinence. But for those who are considered 
working people, the Holy See has granted a special in- 
dult in their favor, permitting them to eat meat once 
on Wednesdays during Lent, except on Ash Wednesday, 
Wednesday in Ember Week, and Wednesday in Holy 
Week. 

(3) Try B. Herder Book Store, 15 South Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE CRUEL GOD OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


I have been reading my Bible daily, but am almost 
sorry that I started to read it, because I can’t get any- 
thing out of the Old Testament but the impression of 
great cruelty on the part of God towards His creatures, 
and the glaring contrast between the God of the Old 
Testament and the Gentle Christ. Would it be better 
to discontinue reading the Bible? 


BuFFALo, N. Y. E. C. M. 


It is not surprising that one of sensitive nature should 
conceive the God of the Olid Testament as a cruel God. 
But this is one-sided opinion, even as 2 surface reaction. 
For there are as many, if not more, incidents and pass- 


ages in the Old Testament which reveal God’s goodness 
as there are of those indicating what you call cruelty. 
But strictly speaking it is impossible for God to be 
cruel, because He is an infinitely perfect Being. An 
infinitely perfect Being can do no wrong. Therefore 
it is impossible for God to be cruel. But He is just, 
which is a different thing. The destruction of life re- 
vealed in the O!d Testament is not an indication of 
injustice on God’s part for, He being the Lord of life 
and death and all things, can kill and make to live, 
destroy and reinstate, at His good pleasure. The God 
of the New Testament is the same as the God of the 
Old, for there is only one God. Therefore the God of 
the Old Testament must have been good, and your 
notion of Him wrong. The Old Testament must be read 
in the light of the New, for the Old was but a prepara- 
tion for the coming of the Messias. If you cannot 
change your viewpoint concerning the Old Testament, 
confine your Bible reading to the New. 


MAKING PROMISES 


If a lad of sixteen makes a promise never to marry 
and to practise the virtue of chastity, is he doing right? 
He later meets a friend and asks him to do the same. 
He even makes a novena to the Saints for this purpose. 
Is he doing right? 


PITTSBURGH, PA. F. S. 


A promise to practise perfect chastity is not as grave 
as a vow. But even a promise of this kind ought not 
to be made without deliberation and the taking of 
prudent counsel. Before making such a promise, one 
should seek and act upon the advice of a prudent con- 
fessor. 


ALTERING WEDDING RINGS 


If one alters her wedding ring in order to conform 
with the modern style does the ring lose its blessing? 
Can a new ring be blessed with the same effect as the 
old one? 


FLUSHING, N. Y. H. M. 


As long as the ring is not altered to such an extent 
that it cannot be considered the same ring it does not 
lose its blessing. But even if an entirely different ring 
is worn in place of the old one a distinct blessing can 
be given to it. 


CONVERSION: THE TRUE RELIGION: ROMAN 


(1) A Catholic marries a Protestant and the latter 
becomes a Catholic. Will the convert be punished by 
God for changing her religion? I ask this because a 
person claims that the situation is the same as when 
a Catholic changes his religion. (2) Our Lord Jesus 
Christ was a Jew, therefore the Jewish religion should 
be the true religion. Is this not so? (3) Why do we 
call ourselves Roman Catholics? i 


PITTSBURGH, PA. RB. T. 


(1) There is no similarity between the two changes, 
but a world of difference. A non-Catholic who becomes 
a Catholic changes error for truth, whereas a Catholic 
who apostatizes abandons truth for falsehood. No one 
can knowingly adhere to error in any sphere, most of 
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all in the moral order, without doing violence to his 
reason and conscience. No one has the right to adhere 
to error. 


(2) Your conclusion does not follow. Rather, Jews 
ought to belong to the Church which Jesus established, 
because He being a Jew by reason of His temporal 
birth of Mary, who was a Jewess, came to fulfil all the 
prophecies of the Old Law and to bring to perfection 
the Jewish religion, which aimed at preparing the peo- 
ple to receive and to adhere to the Messias when He 
came. 


(3) Catholics sometimes call themselves Roman be- 
cause they are in union with the Bishop of Rome, Pope 
Pius XI, the legitimate successor of St. Peter. Union 
with the St. Peter’s successor is the seal of orthodoxy. 


THE ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


(1) Does the Catholic Church forbid Catholics to be- 
come members of the Rosicrucian Brotherhood, and to 
take some of their studies? (2) Would a Catholic who 
belongs to the Brotherhood commit sacrilege by receiv- 
ing Holy Communion without revealing his member- 
ship? N.N. 


(1) The Rosicrucian Brotherhood is an occult, caba- 
listic and theosophical society, which aims to fascinate 
by means of its mysticism. John Valentin Andrea, a 
Lutheran theologian (1586-1654) wrote the book which 
contains much of Rosicrucian “mystery” in ridicule of 
that very feature of the society. But, strange to say, 
his satirical book was seriously adopted by the Brother- 
hood. Andrea was disgusted at such folly and openly 
renounced his connection with the Brotherhood. 
Thereafter he frequently referred to the Brotherhood 
as a ridiculous comedy. From 1750 occult Rosicrucian- 
ism has been propagated by Freemasonry. The Mod- 
ern Society of Rosicrucians consists mostly, if not 
wholly, of Freemasons, and its objects are identical with 
those of Freemasonry. Though the _ Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood is not condemned by name, the order is 
implicitly included in the prohibition to join the Free- 
masons and similar societies. 


(2) Catholics who would join the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood with knowledge of its real character, or 
who, after becoming members, realize that it is contrary 
to the will of the Church, would receive the Sacraments 
unworthily if they did not reveal their membership to 
their confessor. 


DISMISSED NUN EXCOMMUNICATED? 


If a nun of a cloistered Order is forced out of same 
on account of ill health after a lapse of ten years, is she 
excommunicated from the Catholic Church? 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. M. G. 


Canon 647 No. 2 explicitly forbids the dismissal of a 
Religious with temporary vows on account of ill health, 
unless it is certain that his ill health was deceitfully 
concealed or dissimulated before his profession. The 
same rule holds for a stronger reason in the case of 
Religious with perpetual vows. A Religious who has 
been unjustly dismissed on the score of ill health has 
the right of appeal to the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
ligious, which appeal ought not to be neglected. A 
Religious who has been unjustly dismissed is not the one 
to fear ecclesiastical punishment, but those responsible 
for his dismissal. Whether quitting the Order volun- 
tarily or through force on account of ill health, the 
Religious is not excommunicated. 


HEROIC ACT OF CHARITY 
May one who has made the Heroic Act of Charity in 
favor of the Souls in Purgatory offer certain prayers 
and good works for the intentions of Gemma’s League 
for the Passionist Missions in China? If this is allowed, 


what benefit would the Souls in Purgatory derive from 
my prayers and good works? 


Curcaco, ILL. Vc. T. 


Prayers and good works have a two-fold efficacy: 
they have an intercessory value and a satisfactory 
value. By satisfactory value is meant that good works 
performed with the proper dispositions have the effect 
of atoning for the temporal punishment due to sin. It 
is the satisfactory benefit of prayers and good works 
which those generous souls, who make the Heroic Act 
of Charity, renounce in favor of the Souls in Purgatory. 
But their renunciation does not include the intercessory 
merit of their prayers and good works. Therefore one 
may offer up his prayers and good works, as to their 
intercessory value, in favor of Gemma’s League, and the 
satisfactory part of the same in favor of the Souls in 
Purgatory. 


A CHILD A YEAR 


I have been told by a married person that unless a 
Catholic mother gives birth to a child each year she is 
practising birth control. Since I am contemplating 
marriage I would be interested in having your opinion. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. N.N. 


Our opinion of the married person’s opinion is that it 
is nonsensical. It is possible in many cases for married 
women to give birth to a child almost yearly up to a 
certain period, but nature itself takes care of over- 
production in many ways. Married persons may regu- 
late the birth of children, but never by sinful means. 
Birth control is unfortunately a misnomer, for married 
persons may practise birth control by legitimate means, 
such as self-restraint by mutual consent. Birth con- 
trol as popularly understood means the use of marriage 
in such a way as to frustrate the effect of the marriage 
act by unnatural and sinful means. It is birth control 
in this sense that the Church, with all right thinking 
mer, is combating with all the force at her command. 
Therefore it does not follow that unless a married 
woman has a child every year she is practising un- 
natural and sinful birth control. 


ASCENSION OF CHRIST 


Why did Christ ascend into Heaven from the Mount 
of Olives, where He agonized and sweat blood? People 
naturally dread seeing again the place where they have 
suffered much. 


BrROcKTON, Mass. R. F. 


It was fitting that Christ ascended into Heaven from 
the Mount of Olives because it was there that He suf- 
fered the agony and bloody sweat resulting from His 
voluntary acceptance of the chalice of the Passion. By 
ascending from the place of His suffering He showed 
that our sufferings, if'- borne with submission to God’s 
will, and in union with the sufferings of Jesus, will 
obtain for us above measure an eternal weight of 
glory. It may be questioned whether people dread to 
visit the scenes of earlier struggles, especially when 
those struggles have been the occasion of great good. 


ORIGINAL SIN: IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


(1) Please explain the doctrine of original sin. Also 
kindly recommend a book covering this doctrine. (2) 
Does Catholic doctrine teach that the Virgin Mary was 
born without the stain of original sin? I have been of 
the belief that the Christ Child was the only person 
born without this stain, but I have been informed that 
Christ was not born without original sin, inasmuch as 
he was baptized, and that His mother was never bap- 
tized. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. T. B. 


(1) Original sin is the debt which every human be- 
ing inherits from Adam, and consists in the absence of 
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Divine grace in the soul. Original sin is not something 
positive like a mole on the face, but the lack of some- 
thing, as darkness is the absence of light. Had Adam 
remained faithful to God his descendants would have 
been conceived and born in sanctifying grace. But 
since he forfeited by sin the gratuitous gift of God, all 
his descendants shared in the effect of his guilt, since 
he is the head of the human race. (See Romans, 5:12.) 

In Adam’s descendants original sin is not a personal sin, 
since they have had nothing to do with it, but the effect 
or state of sin, in much the same way that a child shares 
in the poverty of his father who squanders his fortune. 
The Fall of Man, in the Treasury of the Faith Series, 
and The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. xi, treat of this 
question in detail. 

(2) It is strange how twisted the notions of some 
Catholics are on the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. That doctrine, as 
defined by Pope Pius IX, teaches that “Mary, in the 
first instant of her conception, by a singular grace and 
privilege of Almighty God, in view of the merits of 
- Jesus Christ, the Savior of the human race, was pre- 
served from every stain of original sin.” In other 
words, the Blessed Virgin Mary was conceived in her 
mother, St. Ann, in the state of sanctifying grace, for 
between original sin and sanctifying grace there is no 
medium. Since she was conceived in sanctifying grace, 
she was also born in sanctifying grace. Christ owed it 
to Himself to preserve His mother from the effect of 
Adam’s sin, that she might be from the first moment of 
her existence in the womb of her mother liberated from 
every bondage to the Devil. Christ was also conceived 
without original sin in the womb of the Blessed Virgin. 
But there is a great difference between Jesus’ preserva- 
tion from the effect of original sin, and that of His 
mother. His freedom from original sin was of Divine 
right, and because of His office of Savior; Mary’s im- 
maculate conception was a singular privilege, and be- 
cause of her office of mother of the Savior. Baptism 
does not enter into this question, nor does it explain the 
difference between the immaculate conception of Jesus 
and the conception of the Virgin Mary. Baptism is the 
sacrament which takes away original sin after it has 
been incurred. Baptism, therefore, supposes the exist- 
ence of original sin. But in the case of Jesus and Mary 
there was no original sin to be taken away. 


MARCONI-OBRIEN ANNULMENT 


What were the conditions under which the marriage 
of Signor Marconi and Miss Bridget McCarthy was 
annuled? 


.NEw York, N. Y. M. H. 


The marriage between Signor Marconi and Miss 
O’Brien (not Miss McCarthy) was declared null and void 
from the beginning by the Sacred Roman Rota because 
the parties agreed to marry under the explicit condi- 
tion that their union might be dissolved. Such a con- 
dition is contrary to the substance of marriage, and 
therefore renders marriage invalid from the beginning. 
Canon 1086 says: “If either party or both by a positive 
act of the will exclude the marriage itself ...or any 
essential property of marriage, the contract is invalid.” 


GRIEVING OVER A DECEASED CHILD 


A dear friend lost a son three and one half years old. 
She is inconsolable. She is a Catholic, but she does not 
believe in a hereafter. She visits her son’s grave fre- 
quently because she thinks that that is all there is left 
of him. I try to console her by telling her that she 
will meet him again, but she doesn’t seem to believe. 

N.N. 


Your friend ought to be comforted by the thought 
that if her son was baptized his soul is certainly in 
Heaven. But she should also be warned not to forfeit 


the opportunity of one day being reunited to him, 
whom she loves so dearly, by not living the Catholic life. 
She has much more reason for thinking that she may 
never rejoin her son, jf she continues to call into doubt 
the explicit doctrine of the Creed. Without Faith it is 
impossible to be saved. Your friend not only deprives 
herself of the consoling hope of reunion with her child 
in the next life, but she endangers her own salvation by 
carrying on as she does. That she has occasion for 
grief is very true. But she should be told that God 
loves little children infinitely more than their parents, 
and it may be that He has taken the child unto Himself 
in order that his mother might be moved to strive to 
live in such a manner that she might be reunited with 
him again in Heaven. Which manner of life demands 
Faith and Good Works. For her consolation we recom- 
mend a little book called “In Heaven We Shall Know 
Our Own,” by Father Blot. Price $1.00. 


ST. DAITEN 


Would you please tell me if it is the real body of 
St. Daiten which lies under a side altar in the Church 
of the Most Holy Redeemer in East 3rd Street, New 
York City? 


New York, N. Y. M. M. 


We refer you to the Reverend Pastor. A letter ad- 
dressed to him will bring you the desired information. 


WIFE CARMELITE: HUSBAND JESUIT 


I read in the newspaper that Mrs. Beatrice Oswald, 
wife of Alfredo Oswald, was invested with the habit of 
a Carmelite nun, and that her husband, made a Jesuit 
lay brother a few weeks previous, attended the cere- 
mony in Baltimore. It has puzzled me greatly. Will you 
please explain this case? 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MAss. E. K. 

Married persons are not permitted to enter into the 
religious state unless a dispensation to that effect has 
been granted by the Holy See. Such a dispensation was 
given to the couple referred to in your question. Events 
of this kind are rare and therefore have a news value, 
which explains the prominence given to it in the news- 


- papers. 


ANOINTING THE APPARENTLY DEAD 


I would like to know if a person can be anointed after 
life has left the body. By that I mean before the body 
is cold. 


BRIGHTON, MAss. M. R. 

The Sacraments of the Church can be received only 
by the living. Therefore when a person is dead he is 
no longer a proper subject of the Sacraments. It 
sometimes happens, however, that it is doubtful whether 
or not death has actually taken place. The reason is 
that real death, or the total absence of life, is not al- 
ways coincident with apparent death. This is especially 
true when death is caused by accident. In cases of 
doubt as to _eal death the Sacraments of Penance and 
Extreme Unction are administered conditionally. This 
is a merciful provision in favor of those who may still 
be capable of receiving the graces of the Sacraments, 
and who may be in extreme need of them. Moreover, 
Catholics ought not to neglect to call the priest to 
administer the last Sacraments to those in whom life 
may still exist. 


FORTUNE TELLING: OBSERVING DREAMS 
(1) If fortune telling is a sin, why is it that God re- 
veals many things to the Saints, who are able to tell 
people things unknown to them? (2) If fortune telling 
is wrong to make money by, why is it that there is 
usually a fortune telling booth at church fairs and 
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bazaars? (3) If the observance of dreams is wrong, then 
why is it that God Himself sometimes warns people in 
a dream, as He did St. Joseph, when He sent an angel 
to tell him to take the Child with Mary, His Mother, 
into Egypt? 


Norwoop, O. A. B. 


What is wrong for a fortune teller to do is not wrong 
for God. For God alone knows the future, especially 
the free actions of men, with certainty. Therefore He 
alone can communicate that knowledge to others. This 
He sometimes does, as in the case of the Saints, for His 
own honor and glory. But you may be sure that He 
never communicates that knowledge to those in the for- 
tune telling racket. For your information we recom- 
mend a pamphlet called “Tell My Fortune,” which is 
an exposé of the methods used and money expended 
by countless dupes in this country. 

(2) Fortune telling seriously engaged in for profit is 
not to be confused with fortune telling engaged in for 
amusement, which is quite common in church fairs. 
There is no serious intention to reveal the future, al- 
though many people like to hear their. “fortune” told, 
even though they are aware that it is fun. But even 
this innocent amusement has the bad effect sometimes 
of blunting the sensibilities of the faithful in regard to 
the unlawfulness of serious (that is fraudulent) for- 
tune telling. For this reason some pastors forbid fortune 
telling booths at church fairs. 

(3) The Bible in many places warns against the ob- 
servance of dreams, for “dreams have deceived many, 
and they have failed who put their trust in them.” 
(Ecclus. 34:7.) But at the same time God can, as the 
Bible clearly proves, use the dream as @ ‘medium of 
communication to man, as happened to St. Joseph. 
(Matt. 1:20.) But when God communicates with man in 
this way the supernatural character of the dream is 
clearly manifested to the individual. - Ecclesiasticus 
gives us the rule to follow in the matter of dreams: 
“except it be a vision from the Most High set not thy 
heart upon them.” (34:7.) 


NO GROUNDS FOR ANNULMENT 


I would like to know if my marrage could be declared 
null. I was married to a non-Catholic before a priest. 
He was christened, but not baptized. The priest who per- 


formed the ceremony did not ask him for his baptismal - 
N. M. 


papers 


There seem to be no grounds for a petition for annul- 
ment. Marriages performed before a priest are pre- 
sumed to have been entered into validly. 


CAN | MARRY HIM? 


I am a Catholic girl. My fiancé is a Protestant and 
also a divorced man. My mother says that I cannot be 
married by a priest because the Church would vot per- 
mit it. I have read before that Catholics can marry 
divorced men, provided that a priest performs the cere- 
mony. I am going to marry this man. Surely I do not 
have to give up my religion because he is divorced? . My 
mother says that I would be excommunicated. Which 
is right? Could you straighten out my mother’s ideas? 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. JANE. 


It is your notion that needs straightening out. For 
your benefit we refer you to the article in the July 
issue of THE S1en, entitled “Can I Marry Him?” Judging 
from your letter it seems that the author had ample 
justification for his alarm over the number of Catholic 
girls who, for some unknown reason, imagine that 
Catholics may marry divorced Protestants, so long as 
they are married by a priest, or when Protestants be- 
come Catholics. It would seem that some Catholics are 
of the opinion that Catholic priests are not bound by 
the positive Divine law, which forbids divorce: “What 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 
(Matt. 19:6.) 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MISSION SISTERS. 


I would like to know the duties and qualifications Ky 
Sisters engaged in the Foreign Missions. 
BurFFALo, N. Y. M. 8. 


Sisters engaged in Foreign Missions must have the 
same qualifications required in those seeking admission 
into convents in this country. That is, good health, 
normal intelligence and good character. To these must 
be added a generous desire to labor for the glory of God 
and salvation of souls in foreign countries. The duties 
of the Sisters are about the same as those of Sisters at 
home, with the exception that they are dealing in most 
instances with pagan peoples. For more detailed infor- 
mation communicate with the Propagation of the Faith, 
462 Madison Avenue, N. Y., and the Maryknoll Foreign 
Missions, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


VOCATION: CONFIDENCE IN CONFESSOR 


(1) Is it a sin not to follow the vocation which you 
think God wishes you to follow? Is it necessary to con- 
fess this? (2) If one goes to confession to a priest in 
whom he doesn’t have confidence, is it necessary to 
mention this fact to him? Is ita sin not to go to another 
confessor? 


NEw York, N. Y. T. Bh. 


(1) This question was answered at some length in the 
March issue, page 281, in reply to a question about the 
obligation to folllow a vocation to the clerical state. 
What was said there can be applied’ to a call to the 
Religious Life. The question of guilt depends in a great 
measure on the reason for not obeying the call. To 
refuse to follow it without reason is to deprive oneself 
of those more efficacious graces which make life happier 
in this world and eternal salvation more secure in the 
world to come. Of course, you ought to mention this to 
your confessor, for by following his counsel you will 
avoid making a mistake. 

(2) He must be a brave soul who wishes to tell his 
confessor each time he confesses that he has no con- 
fidence in him. One of the most necessary conditions 
for obtaining fruit from spiritual direction is to have 
confidence in one’s confessor. If that is lacking it would 
be advisable to seek the counsel of someone else. And 
honesty and good manners dictate that one’s ordinary 
confessor ought to be advised discreetly of the change. 


ABSTINENCE ON ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
Is it true that the faithful are excused from fast and 
abstinence on St. Patrick’s day? 
St. Louis, Mo. LR. 


If St. Patrick’s day falls on a week day during Lent, 
it is subject to the laws regarding fast and abstinence. 
Catholics are not excused from the common obligations. 
of Lent in this case, unless the bishop by virtue of the 
power granted to him by Canon Law excused his sub- 
jects from the law on that day. Many bishops who have 
a large number of Irish subjects do this in order to 
allow the children of Erin to celebrate in an appropriate 
manner the feast day of their glorious patron. 


SUNDAY MASS: BIRTH OF JESUS 


(1) Would it be lawful to marry and move to a place 
where it would be difficult to get to Mass during the 
winter? (2) Why was Jesus born of the Jewish maiden 
Mary? And why don’t the Jews recognize Divinity in 
the Child of Mary? 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. C.R. 


(1) It is lawful to remove to a place where Mass is 
only seldom said when one has a good reason for doing 
so. Each one must make a livelihood. God does not 
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demand that a man or a woman must forego an oppor- 
tunity to marry and to earn a living for the reason that 
they will not be able to attend Mass on Sundays and 
days of obligation. As time goes on and people multiply 
the greater will be the likelihood of weekly Mass. 


(2) Jesus was born of Mary, a Jewish virgin, in order 
to fulfil the promise made by God to Abraham that 
in His seed all the nations would be blessed. The Mes- 
sias was to be a son of Abraham in so far as he de- 
scended from the Father of the Jews through his Virgin 
Mother. The fulfilment of this prophecy ought to have 
made the Jews believe in Christ, but because of their 
pride and hypocrisy they refused to acknowledge Him. 
Their preconceived notions of what the Messias ought to 
be were contrary to the life of Jesus. And as a result a 
veil is over their hearts even to this day. 


PAULINE PRIVILEGE: BAPTISM 


(1) If two infidels married and one wanted to become 
a Catholic, would they have to be married over again, or 
is their marriage binding in the eyes of God. In a radio 
lecture a speaker said that the marriage was binding. 
I have always thought that it is necessary to receive 
Baptism before receiving the other Sacraments. (2) If 
two unbaptized persons married and were later divorced, 
could one of the parties be granted the Pauline Privilege 
and marry a Catholic, provided he wished to become a 
Catholic? (3) If a Catholic baby was baptized by a min- 
ister would it be necessary to baptize him again in the 
Catholic Church? 


Boston, Mass. M. J.S. 


(1) Marriage entered into between two unbaptized 
persons is a true marriage, and by the law of nature is 
indissoluble. The only exception to this is the Pauline 
Privilege, by virtue of which a convert to Christianity 
is allowed to marry in the Faith, provided his former 
partner is not willing to receive Baptism with him, or 
refuses to live in peace with the converted partner. The 
fact of receiving Baptism does not dissolve a marriage 
contracted in infidelity. Therefore the former marriage 
is still binding. Only in case the infidel party refuses to 
live in peace with the convert to Christianity can the 
latter marry again. The reason of the Pauline Privilege 
is that converts to Christianity must not suffer in their 
marriage relations because of their newly accepted 
Faith, “for God hath called us in peace.” (I Cor. 7:12-15.) 
A marriage contracted between two unbaptized persons 
is not dissolved until the moment when a new marriage 
is contracted by the convert with one of the Faith. 

(2) The decree of civil divorce gives no one the right 
to marry again, provided the former marriage was a 
true marriage. But where infidels are concerned it is 
possible to dissolve their former marriage by an applica- 
tion of the Pauline Privilege; under the conditions given 
above. 


(3) Baptism can be validly administered by any per- 
son who has the right intention and uses the proper 
matter and form. If the minister observed these condi- 
tions the Baptism was valid, and only the ceremonies 
of Baptism are to be supplied. But in a case of this kind 
the pastor should always be informed. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


M. J. F.. DORCHESTER, MASS.; M. A. K., PITTSBURGH, 
PA.; J. J. B., HAMDEN, CONN.; P. McC., CHILTON, WIS.; SR. 
M., NEWARK, N. J. \ 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


E. C. B.. HARTFORD, CONN. J. E. F., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
E. M., ST. LOUIS, MO. M. G., AND L. G., CONEY ISLAND, 
N. Y. C. F., SCARSDALE, N. Y. G. R., BUFFALO, N. Y. G. M. 
F., HARTFORD, CONN. F. X. G., WASHINGTON, D. C. M. F. 
D., BROOKLYN, N. Y. P. O’M., NEW YORK, N. Y. N. M., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. D. McM., TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. E. S8., SUMMIT, 


N. J. E. 8. C.. WESTBURY, N. Y. A. R., FORT DODGE, IOWA. 
G. M. N., ROXBURY, MASS. K. Q., DETROIT, MICH. I. V. P., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. A. D., EAU CLAIRE, WIS. I. R., AND M. R., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. C. B., NEW YORK, N. Y. M. M. H., EAST 
ORANGE, N. J. M. R., SOMERVILLE, MASS. M. A. H., BUF- 
FALO, N. Y. C. E. F.. SCHENECTADY, N. Y. A. E. T., BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. A. R. L., STONEHAM, MASS. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THe Sten has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a 
sketch of his life, it contains occasional prayers 
and novena devotions in his honor. Almost every 
mail brings us notice of favors received through 
the intercession of this Apostle who has been for 
centuries sty’ed “Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” 
Copies of the pamphlet are 10c each or 15 for $1. 











SISTER MARIA OF JESUS CRUCIFIED 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


In the June issue of THe Sicn a correspondent made 
inquiry about a life of Sister Maria of Jesus Crucified, 
sometimes called Mary the Arab. This is to inform your 
correspondent that a life of this servant of God, written 
by Rev. D. Buzy, C.C. J., can be obtained from B. Herder 
Book Co., 15 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. The price 
is $2.00. 


OFFERLE, KAN. (Rev.) W. PAUL. 


THE NOCTURNAL ADORATION SOCIETY 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


The Brooklyn branch of the Men’s Nocturnal Adora- 
tion Society has been established at the Church of the 
Holy Name of Jesus, Prospect Avenue and Prospect Park 
West. 


The purpose of the society is to adore our Lord ex- 
posed in the Blessed Sacrament, all through the night, 
on the third Saturday night in each month, from ten 
p. m. until six a. m., a period of eight hours. The mem- 
bers are formed into eight bands and each band comes 
to the church for one hour of adoration. Each month 
the bands rotate; that is to say, the band which is ap- 
poirited for the first hour, from ten to eleven, in one 
month, will come for the second hour, from eleven to 
twelve, the following month, and so on. In the eighth 
month, that band will have arrived at the eighth hour 
of adoration, from five to six a. m., and in the following 
month will commence again at the first hour, from ten 
to eleven. ~ 

The exercises during each hour of adoration are very 
devotional and impressive, and consist of the recitation 
by the members of a portion of the Office of the Blessed 
Sacrament. There is also a period of silent adoration, 
during which the members are free to spend the time 
in their private devotion. 

The men offer their prayers and the sacrifices they 
make in leaving their homes and coming to the church 
at the various hours of the night to atone for their own 
sins and the sins of others. 

This society offers an excellent opportunity to men 
who are particularly devoted to the Blessed Sacrament, 
to unite their devotions with those of their fellow. mem- 
bers, and to give open profession of their faith in and 
their love for our Lord in the Holy Eucharist. Member- 
ship in the society is enriched with numerous indul- 
gences. 

All Catholic men are invited to become members of 
the society, and they may do so by coming to the Church 
of the Holy Name of Jesus, on the third Saturday night 
in any month, at ten o’clock, or at any other hour that 
may suit their convenience. Men whose working hours 
might prevent them from joining a rotating band may 
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choose the hour most convenient to them, and they may 
come at that same hour each month. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. MICHAEL A. CAVANAUGH. 


THE REV. DR. KARL ADAM 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


The reviewer of Christ Our Brother in the June issue 
of Tue Sicn says that Dr. Karl Adam is a layman. He 
is misinformed. Dr. Adam is a priest. 


OXFORD, (Rev.) B. DELANY, O. P. 
ENGLAND. Editor of Blackfriars. 


CONCERNING NEGROES AND TOUCHY CATHOLICS 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


Mother M. Consuella of Baltimore, Md., has an appeal 
in the April issue of Tue Sten which must have reached 
the hearts of many readers. Her appeal for the Negro 
race should bear fruit. As a rule Catholics are generous, 
but when an appeal is made in behalf of the 12,000,000 
Negroes in our midst not a few hesitate to reach: out 
their hands to help. Are not Negroes God’s children? 
To despise them cannot escape their Father’s punish- 
ment. 

Another letter in the April issue is headed “A De- 
served Complaint,” which should be read twice. Is it 
not true that too many Catholics are touch-me-nots? 
They should get out of their shells and make themselves 
agreeable to those about them. Christ did it. Let us 
imitate Him. 


DENTON, TEX. (Rev.) RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


THE CATHOLIC TRUTH GUILD 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


The public meeting of farewell and God speed to 
David Goldstein, Secretary of the Catholic Truth Guild, 
which took place in the grounds of St. Gabriel’s Passion- 
ist Monastery in Brighton, was a great event in the his- 
tory of the lay apostolate to the man in the street. Fully 
one thousand people gathered around the unique lecture 
car of the Guild to listen to the various addresses. The 
meeting was ifi charge of William E. Kerrish, himself a 
veteran street preacher in the Catholic cause, who acted 
as chairman. He told of the work of the Guild over a 
a period of 14 years and also of the need for the spread 
of Catholic teachings to the American people. 

Reverend Philip Bolger, C. P., Rector of the Monastery, 
gave the address of welcome and God speed. Father 
Bolger was followed by Reverend Stephen Sweeney, C. P., 
who told of the conditions the lay street speakers would 
find in the South, from his experiences as a missioner 
in that section. The Catholic Daughters of America, 
under whose auspices the farewell meeting was staged, 
were represented by the Massachusetts State Regent, 
Miss Marianne J. Collins. Miss Collins said that the 
Catholic Daughters of America were proud to be able to 
give their moral support to this lay apostolate. 

David Goldstein spoke on “Why I campaign for 
Christ.” He told that it was from a sense of gratitude 
to God that he undertook the task of carrying the Cath- 
olic message to the man in the street, and that in start- 
ing on this, his fifteenth annual tour of open air meet- 
ings, he hoped that the day would soon come when many 
other Catholic laymen would take up the cause. 


WoOLLASTON, MAss. W.ELK. 


OUR LYNCHING BLOT TO DATE 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I send you the following information concerning 
lynchings for the first six months of this year. I find, 
according to the records compiled at Tuskegee Institute, 
in the Department of Records and Research, that in 
the first six months of 1931 there were 5 lynchings. This 


number is 4 less than the number 9 for the first six 
months of 1930; 1 more than the number 4 for the first 
six months of 1929; it is the same as the number 5 for 
the first six months of 1928; 6 less than the number 11 
for the first six months of 1927 and is 4 less than the 
number 9 for the first six months of each of the years, 
1926 and 1925; it is the same as the number 5 for the 
first six months of 1924; 10 less than the number 15 
for the first six months of 1923; 25 less than the number 
30 for the first six months of 1922 and 31 less than the 
number 36 for the first six months of 1921. 

There were 32 instances in which officers of the law 
prevented lynchings. Of these 4 were in Northern and 
Western States and 28 in Southern States. In 26 of the 
instances the prisoners were removed or the guards aug- 
mented. In the 6 other instances force was used. Thus 
a total of 55 persons, 10 whites and 45 Negroes, were 
saved from death at the hands of mobs. 

Of the persons lynched 1 was white and 4 were 
Negroes. The offenses charged were attempted rape, 3; 
murder, 2. 

The States in which lynchings occurred and the num- 
ber in each State are as follows: Mississippi, 2; Mis- 
souri, 1; North Dakota, 1; Tennessee, 1. 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ROBERT R. MOTON, 
ALABAMA. Principal. 


OUR SISTERS AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 


Follies are bound to creep into pretty much all merely 
human methods of imparting information. The entire 
absence of foolish sayings from pulpits and class rooms, 
even though Catholic, would be not only a miracle but 
also a marvellous one. Heresies from the days of the 
Apostles to our own are conclusive evidence that follies 
of all kinds have crept into both channels of religious 
instruction. Catholics rejoice in the belief that the Pope 
is divinely preserved from follies in his official teaching 
of faith and morals and in whatever is interwoven with 
these; but there is one Pope only for the whole Church 
at one time. 

THE Sicn Post and like departments of other Catho- 
olic publications do well in calling attention to doctrinal 
follies, when occasion offers; but it should not be done 
in ways which suggest other follies. Under the heading 
“Religious Lies: Sacrament (!) of Churching,” in the 
July issue of THE Sicn, are these items: “Sisters are not 
by any means competent theologians, and the sooner 
they realize it the better”; and farther on, “Religion 
ought to be taught by priests.” Is there anything in the 
Catholic system which places competency in theology 
beyond the reach of the laity, even of women and espe- 
cially of Sisters? Because religion surely ought to be 
taught by priests, is it out of place for others to teach 
it? What about the so much preached duty of parents 
to teach it to their children, the very extensive employ- 
ment of lay catechists, both men and women, in mission 
fields, and the agitation for a Lay Apostolate for our own 
country? 

Quite likely there have been Sisters and not unlikely 
are some who unconsciously assumed and assume the 
réle of competent theologians, but is or has their number 
been sufficiently large to warrant the bald statement: 
“Sisters are not by any means competent theologians, 
and the sooner they realize it the better?” In many 
years of contacts with Sisters in class rooms I have yet 
to meet one who behaved as if she thought herself to 
be a competent theologian. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. M. M. LAURENCE. 


EpiTor’s Note—We are neither omniscient nor infalli- 
ble. In answering questions not pertaining directly to 
the positive and express teaching of the Church on 
Faith and Morals, we can only write as our judgment 
and experience dictate. 











HISTORICAL BRIEFS on 
ValentneHit AWMERICAN BIGOTRY 


ge North American 
continent was Catholic for 115 years; 
that is to say, from 1492 to 1607 the 
only Christian religion on these 
shores was the Roman Catholic. The 
first Protestant church in America 
was founded at Jamestown, Virginia, 
in 1607. 
gan 
HE Puritans fled from religious 
persecution and yet, when they 
got here, they set up persecution. 
Like so many who are tenacious of 
their own liberties, they were not so 
particular about the liberties of 
others. 
Saw 
A of the original Colonies, with 
one exception, were settled by 
Protestants. This exception was 
Maryland, established by Lord Balti- 
more in 1634 as a place of refuge for 
persecuted English Catholics. Mary- 
land’s success excited the jealousy 
of the Colony of Virginia and Mary- 
land was annexed to Virginia by 
Governor Claiborne. 
San 
= Catholics got Maryland back 
again and in 1649 repaid their 
persecutors by passing the famous 
Act of Toleration. This guaranteed 
religious freedom to all Christians 
who believed in the Trinity. Jews, 
Anabaptists and unbelievers were 
thus excluded but the Act was a tre- 
mendous advance. 
Ban 
N time, the Colony of Maryland 
harbored a majority of Protes- 
tants. In gratitude, they excluded 
the Catholics. This story of 1652 is 
one of the most abominable pages 
in American history. 


HESE events were a reflection of 

what happened in England in the 
time of Cromwell. From then on 
until the American Revolution—for 
about 125 years—it is a story of 
Catholic hating and baiting. 


ILLIAM PENN, Quaker founder 

of Pennsylvania, in his younger 
years, was the author of a No-Popery 
book. When he set up his Common- 
wealth, however, he did his best to 
establish religious freedom for all. 
We note in this community many 
anti-Catholic enactments but one 
can see that these were at the behest 
of the British Crown. For instance, 
in 1693 no public officer in the Col- 
ony could hold his position without 
first denying the Real Presence and 
declaring the Mass idolatrous. 


HE war between England and 
France for control of eastern 
America lasted from 1755 to 1763. 
England was the winner and Britain 
and Protestantism were supposed to 
be safe. France, the Catholic nation, 
was defeated and even routed from 
Canada. 
Sean 
OW comes the rub: The Revolu- 
tion is impending. Men might 
fight about religion but such things 
as the Molasses Act and the Stamp 
Act made a common cause. The 
Catholics had nothing to gain from 
the British; they had suffered over 
150 years of persecution at their 
hands. Naturally enough they were 
among the most ardent of the Amer- 
ican revolutionists. 
San 


— here is where religious bigotry 
and England’s craftiness es- 
tranged Canada from taking up 
arms against the mother country. 
Otherwise Canada, today, would 
most likely be part of the United 
States. 


HEN the French wanted to settle 

in the Colonies they were pre- 
vented because of religious bias. So 
they kept to the banks of the St. 
Lawrence. Parliament in England 
didn’t want these people to join 
forces with the Thirteen.Colonies so 
she wisely passed the Quebec Act the 
year before the Battle of Lexington. 
This Act granted full civil and re- 
ligious liberty to the Catholic Church 
and its communicants throughout 
Canada. And naturally Canada re- 
mained loyal to England. 

Seana 


OHN JAY, New York lawyer and 
later Chief Justice of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, was a bigot of the deep- 
est dye. In his “Address to the Peo- 
ple of Great Britain,” he protested 
bitterly against the religious liberty 
granted the Catholics in Canada. 
When the State Constitution of New 
York came up it was John Jay who 
was responsible for the provision 
against naturalizing Catholics. 
Sans 


NOTHER bigot was Benedict Ar- 

nold. In a proclamation ad- 
dressed to the officers and soldiers of 
the Continental Army under date of 
October 20, 1780, he protests at their 
attendance at a Catholic service. 
Arnold wrote: “And should the 
parent nation cease her exertions to 
deliver you, what security remains 
to you, even for the enjoyment of 
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the consolations of that religion for 
which your fathers braved the ocean, 
the heathen and the wilderness? 
Do you know that the eye which 
guides this pen lately saw your mean 
and profligate Congress at Mass for 
the soul of a Roman Catholic in pur- 
gatory, and participating in the rites 
of a Church against whose anti- 
Christian corruptions your pious an- 
cestors would have witnessed with 
their blood.” (Almon, “Remem- 
brances,” p. 21.) 
sean 

Is 1776, Washington put a ban on 

the celebration of “Pope Day.” This 
was a New England holiday in mem- 
ory of Guy Fawkes of the notorious 
Gunpowder Plot. Every November 
5 effigies of the Pope were paraded 
in the streets and burned in the pub- 
lic squares. Washington put a stop 
to this. 

Sees 


HAT George Washington said to 
the Roman Catholics in 1790 has 
present day application: “As man- 
kind becomes more liberal, they will 
be more apt to allow that all those 
who conduct themselves as worthy 
members of the community are equal- 
ly entitled to the protection of civil 
government. I hope ever to see 
America among the foremost na- 
tions in examples of justice and lib- 
erality. And I presume that your 
fellow citizens will not forget the 
patriotic part which you took in the 
accomplishment of their revolution, 
and the establishment of your gov- 
ernment; or the important assistance 
which they received from a nation 
in which the Roman Catholic faith 
is professed.” 
Sana 

Ea. Constitution says: “No re- 

ligious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United 
States. (Article VI.) There are 
some who think that Mr. Ripley, the ° 
cartoonist, might with reason in- 
clude this clause in his “Believe It 
Or Not” series. Anyhow it was in- 
serted into the original draft of the 
Constitution by Charles Pinckney. 

foe 

_— prohibition of any religious 

test for office was a Federal en- 
actment; it took much longer than 
1787 to remove religious qualifica- 
tions for voters and public officers 
from State statutes. As a matter of 
fact it wasn’t until 1877 that the last 
State—New Hampshire—was techni- 
cally knocked out of the creed-con- 
trolling eligibility to office idea. 
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EW JERSEY, in her first Consti- 
tution, bluntly ruled Catholics 
out of all public offices and it wasn’t 
until 1844 that the last religious laws 
were expunged from the books. 
gan 
EW YORK STATE under the 
spell of the bigoted John Jay had 
a constitutional provision against 
naturalizing Catholics. 
Baa 
ND the lovely Carolinas. In 
North Carolina no one who “de- 
nied the truth of the Protestant re- 
ligion” could hold office. South Car- 
olina in its constitution declared 
that “the Protestant Religion is the 
religion of this state.” 
Ban 
N Massachusetts Catholics were 
taxed for the support of Protestant 
churches up to the year of Our Lord, 
1833 
Ban 
he Virginia, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Maryland go the honors 
of giving Catholics equal rights in 
their Revolutionary constitutions. 
San 


ya the Colonies were English 
the Catholics in them were un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Vicar 
Apostolic of London; so far as we 
can learn, there is no record of any 
act of jurisdiction on his part. The 
few priests in the Colonies—about 
fifteen in number—met and pe- 
titioned Rome for a superior. 
aeae 
OHN CARROLL was appointed su- 
perior of the Mission. In 1790 he 
was consecrated in England as 
Bishop of Baltimore. Bishop Car- 
roll’s diocese extended from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Mississippi, from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. All 
told, he had about twenty-five 
priests. 
Bas 
N 1808 Baltimore was made an 
Archdiocese and four new dioceses 
were established—Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Bardstown. The 
last named, Bardstown, Kentucky, 
was thought to have a wonderful fu- 
ture. It still has. Later Bardstown 
was changed to the See of Louisville. 
aaa 
HE First Provincial Council in the 
United States was held in Balti- 
more, October 1, 1928. The Catholic 
Church was growing rapidly. Out of 
a total population of twelve and one- 
half millions there were three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Catholics. It 
was in this same year—1829—that 
Catholic emancipation took place in 
England. Catholics in Great Britain 
had won their long fight. 
Sen 
y= of the decrees promulgated by 
the First Provincial Council, and 
emphasized by later Councils, con- 
cerned parochial schools. It was 
urged that Catholic parishes should 
build Catholic schools. This Catholic 
principle was immediately put under 


fire and has been under fire ever 
since. ; 
gan 


N the forties the Native Americans 

attacked the Church’s position on 
the education of children. Know- 
Nothingism took up the cudgel in the 
fifties. The A. P. A. continued the 
fight and even in our own time the 
Ku Klux Klan ranted against par- 
ochial schools. Tom Nast, whose car- 
toons of the Tweed ring are famous, 
pictured priests as training cannons 
on the Statue of Liberty. 

aan 

AMUEL BREESE MORSE, inventor 

of the telegraph, was another 
hater of the Catholic Church. He 
has series of letters published in book 
form entitled, “A Foreign Conspiracy 
Against the Liberties of the United 
States,” to his discredit. 

aan 

Nee some Catholics get ex- 

cited because an escaped nun 
talks over the radio. “Escaped nuns” 
have been popular in our country 
since 1830. The queen of them all 
was Maria Monk. Maria hailed from 
Montreal. She fled from the Home 
for Wayward Girls there and came 
to New York City. Maria was the 
kind that could tell a good bad story. 
She made a lecture tour of the East; 
her stories were published in a thril- 
ler under the heading, “The Awful 
Disclosures of Maria Monk.” Maria’s 
career ended when the convent in 
question was given a clean bill of 
health by an impartial committee 
and Maria was taken in adultery and 
committted to a home for incorrigible 
girls, where she died. She was too 
ignorant to write the book herself. 
It was done for her by some saintly 
Evangelical, ministers. 


ATIVE Americans—and by this we 

do not mean Indians—formed a 
Society about 1835. Those who hap- 
pened to have been born in the 
United States and were not Catholics 
joined forces in a politico-religious 
bloc to repel the foreign invader. 
Said foreign invader was, of course, 
and always will be, no less a per- 
sonage than the Pope. 


HE period from the 1840’s to the 

Civil War represents one of re- 
ligious rioting. The Nativists in 
1844 precipitated the Philadelphia 
riots. They set fire to St. Michael’s 
chuch as well as St. Augustine’s. 
Bishop Kenrick had to suspend wor- 
ship in all the Catholic churches of 
Philadelphia for several weeks. 


EW YORK had a Bishop named 
John Hughes who was a fighter. 
He did not propose to go into his 
shell before the Nativist attack. 
Read the following comment of 
Hughes on the Philadelphia Cath- 
olics: 
“They should have defended their 
churches, since the authorities could 


not or would not do it for them. We 
might forbear from harming the in- 
truder into our house until the last, 
but his first violence to our church 
should be promptly and decisively 
repelled.” Bishop Hughes was no 
bluffer when he said: “If a single 
Catholic church is burned in New 
York, the city will become-a second 
Moscow.” He meant it. He sta- 
tioned in every Catholic church in 
the city a garrison of not less than 
a thousand men, armed to the teeth. 
The Nativists knew New York had a 
fighting leader and they made little 
or no disturbance. 
aaa 

HE Know-Nothing or American 

party was the offspring of the Na- 
tive Americans. They were nick- 
named “Know-Nothings” because 
their reply to any question about 
their society was, “I know nothing 
about it.” Like our modern Klans- 
men they took to secrecy because 
there was no reason for pride in their 
affiliations. 


Sean 

HE first national convention of 

the Know-Nothing party was held 
at Trenton, July, 1852. Daniel Web- 
ster, then in his seventy-first year, 
was placed in nomination for the 
Presidency of the United States. 
Fortunately for Mr. Webster he died 
ten days before the election. Frank- 
lin Pierce was elected. 

Seana 

HE next four years—1852 to 1856 

—saw Know-Nothingism at the 
height. of its power and influence. In 
1854 it won the municipal elections 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Washington. Massachusetts elected 
a Know-Nothing Governor and the 
majority in both houses of the legis- 
lature in the fall of 1854. New York 
State alone numbered nearly one 
thousand Know-Nothing branches. 


of the most celebrated of the 
Know-Nothings was Ulysses S. 
Grant. His Des Moines Speech of 
1876 is a real revelation of hatred of 
all that is Catholic. Another Catho- 
lic hater was Sam Houston of Alamo 
fame. The Know-Nothings were 
gaining politically and it was openly 
predicted that the party would win 
the national election of 1856. 


NOW-NOTHINGISM was due for 
a setback and it was Henry A. 
Wise, elected Governor of Virginia in 
1855, who dealt Know-Nothingism its 
first blow. The second blow was the 
question of Negro slavery which was 
fast becoming rampant. Know- 
Nothingism definitely took a stand in 
favor of slavery. On this issue it 
split and its power dwindled. 


HE Civil War divided the Evan- 
gelical churches. Even today we 
hear of the Northern and Southern 
Methodist churches. This split was 
typical—a question of politics. The 
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Catholics remained one in religion 
though Catholics fought in both 
Northern and Southern armies. 


ERE’S what Abraham Lincoln 
thought of the Know-Nothing 
party: “I am not a Know-Nothing, 
that is certain. How could I be? 
How can any man who abhors the 
oppression of Negroes be in favor of 
degrading classes of white people? 
Our progress in degeneracy appears 
to me pretty rapid. As a nation we 
began by declaring that ‘All men are 
created equal.’ We now practically 
read it, ‘All men are created equal 
except Negroes.’ When the Know- 
Nothings get control it will read, 
‘All men are created equal, ex- 
cept Negroes and foreigners and 
Catholics.’ When it comes to this, I 
shall prefer emigrating to some 
country where they make no pretense 
of loving liberty—to Russia, for in- 
stance, where despotism can be 
taken pure, and without the base 
alloy of hypocrisy.” (Letter from 
Lincoln to Joshua Speed, dated Au- 
gust 24, 1855.) 
ssn, 
ROM the Civil War to the start of 
the A. P. A. a number of physical 
combats took place between Irish 
Catholics and Protestants. The Elm 
Park Riot took place in New York 
City on July 12, 1870. Elm Park ex- 
tended from 90th to 93rd streets and 
from Columbus to Amsterdam Ave- 
nues. On the 90th Street side of the 
Park was a rifle range. This par- 
ticular July 12 the Irishmen were 


ROUGHLY 


working on the boulevard and the 
Orangemen on their way to Elm Park 
played tunes disagreeable to the 
Irish. In the afternoon the work- 
men “knocked off” and came up 
through 90th Street from Broadway 
and engaged in battle with the 
Orangemen. It was six hundred 
Irishmen against two thousand five- 
hundred Orangemen. Many on both 
sides were wounded and several 
killed before the riot was quelled. 
one 

HE bloodiest of these combats was 

a massacre of Irish Catholics by 
New York militiamen in New York 
City on July 12, 1871. On this day 


the Orangemen paraded accom-— 


panied by five companies of militia. 
At 24th Street and Eighth Avenue the 
parade was rushed by the Irish. The 
militia fired one volley. Fifty-one of 
the attackers and three of the militia 
were killed. 
aan 

ss—1) UM, Romanism and Rebellion” 

is a notorious phrase. This was 
coined in the Presidential campaign 
of 1884 when Grover Cleveland, 
Democrat, defeated James G. Blaine, 
Republican. Blaine on a speaking 
tour received a delegation of Protes- 
tant clergymen at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York City, and the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel D. Burchard delivered a 
speech of welcome to Mr. Blaine in 
which he excoriated the Democrats 
as being the “party of Rum, Roman- 
ism and Rebellion.” This was dyna- 
mite to many outraged Catholic Re- 
publicans and they cast their votes 





for Cleveland. New York State, nor- 
mally Republican, went Democratic 
by 1,047 votes and New York’s vote 
swung the Presidency to Cleveland. 
Sea 

HE A. P. A—American Protective 

Association was founded by one 
Henry F. Bowers, March 13, 1887,. at 
Clinton, Iowa. By 1893 it numbered 
over 70,000 members. The A. P. A. 
differed from the Native Americans, 
Know-Nothings and Ku Klux Klan 
on only one score. The A. P. A. ad- 
mitted foreigners to membership in 
its ranks, provided, of course, that 
they were not Catholic foreigners. 
Their salesmen of hate were out and 
out anti-Catholic. During the cam- 
paign of McKinley they wielded big 
political power but McKinley dealt 
them a blow by appointing a Catholic 
to his first cabinet. After 1900 we 
hear little about the A. P. A. 

aan 

ROM 1911 until America’s entry 

into the World War the fires of 
hate towards Catholics were kept 
alive by such organizations as the 
Guardians of Liberty, the Knights of 
Luther, the Pathfinders and the Cov- 
enanters. Then came the great War 
and naturally while Catholic boys 
were fighting for their country they 
were not to be antagonized. Strange 
thing how bigotry dies down in war 
times! The era of the Ku Klux Klan 
is familiar to us all. Only one com- 
ment we will make—when speaking 
of big business, don’t forget that 
Pope-baiting is one of the best pay- 
ing propositions of modern times. 


SPEAKING 


Reflections on Katherine Fullerton Gerould 
and Her “Salvation by Intuition” 


I WOULD rather any 
time that an honest person would 
deny religion in a loud tone of voice 
than have him pass it by in silence. 
For if he is silent, he may be utterly 
disinterested, or else utterly con- 
vinced; and conviction expressed by 
silence may be, and often is, nega- 
tive. So while I must disagree rather 
completely with her ideas, I am not 
distressed when Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould, whose sincerity is not to be 
questioned, undertakes a frank dis- 
cussion of religion in the current 
Yale Review. 

“Roughly speaking,” she _ says, 
“science has destroyed religion.” You 
see, she starts right off with a truth, 
for roughly speaking, science has de- 
stroyed religion. But one hardly 
considers the Yale Review a proper 
place for rough talk, which is always 
the expressing of unfinished think- 
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One hardly considers the Yale Review 
a proper place for rough talk, which is 
always the expressing of unfinished 
thinking. 





It must be a horrible feeling to go 
through life never knowing the minute 
some one is to pop out of the bushes 
and start contemplating you. 
sen 

| was once honored by having a canary 
bird named for me, and you’ve no idea 
how sensitive you can become over the 
confusion of identities, especially when 
such intimate things as baths are 
spoken of. 
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ing. “Science,” she tells us, “has 
made it clear even to the man in the 
street that there is no reasonable 
hope of a ‘future life’ in the old, 
orthodox sense.” 


T is clear that she is speaking 

roughly. A finished thought, a com- 
plete one, would require that notice 
be taken of the fact that religion has 
made it at least equally clear that 
there is a reasonable hope of a future 
life in the old, orthodox, or true 
sense. And findings that pertain to 
the future life are distinctly in the 
province of religion, not of science. 
This conclusion is not to be judged by 
science, nor yet by: religion, but by 
the same critic, let us say, who would 
protest most vigorously and right- 
eously if religion were to utter so 
equally foolish a declaration as that 
there is no oxygen in water. It is 
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certainly unparliamentary, to say 
nothing of unscientific, for science 
to make any pronouncements about a 
future life, because the sciences to 
which such statements are attributed 
are the physical sciences, and cannot 
with scientific propriety discuss the 
spiritual, even to deny its existence; 
they would be stepping notably out 
of their own fields. 

Science, then, never has and never 
will deny the hope of a future life. 
Such things are done by scientists, 
merely, and a scientist speaking on 
extra-scientific matters may not 
treat of them ex-cathedra. To make 
clearer the irrelevancy of scientific 
denials of the grounds of religion it 
is only necessary to recall the even 
more positive scientistic affirmations 
of the same fact. 


RS. Gerould did not complete her 

thought, but set about founding 
a new religion, “Salvation by Intui- 
tion,” with fine poetic feeling. The 
first job to be done in the formula- 
tion of the new gospel is to cast away 
all arbitrarily imposed explanations 
and start with the premise that 
“man is the measure of all things”; 
which is quite arbitrarily imposed, 
besides having the disadvantage of 
being entirely untrue. We may let it 
pass, however, for the supplementary 
notion, that man wants to be happy, 
is incontrovertible, although not 
new. But—“happiness consists in a 
preponderance in his life of what 
gives him pleasure instead of pain. 
I do not see,” she does not see, “how 
a mathematician, or a cardinal, or 
even a new humanist, can get away 
from that.” 

There are certain impediments in 
the way of my getting myself a red 
hat; the bank is continually drawing 
my attention to the lyric quality of 
my arithmetic; and I don’t know 
what a “new humanist” is, any more 
than the new humanists do. So I 
am able to “get away from it,” and 
by the simple method of pointing out 
that there have been many, many 
men and women since the first Good 
Friday who have satisfied their fun- 
damental desire for happiness by 
seeking a preponderance in this 
earthly life of what gave pain in- 
stead of pleasure. If I am to be told 
now that that was their idea of 
pleasure, I’m afraid I’ll have to make 
an unbearable accusation: if Salva- 
tion by Intuition is to be subjective, 
and if it is to be left to the indi- 
vidual to formulate his own rules, 
then this new religion has been in 
existence ever since the Reformation. 

Mrs. Gerould ultimately becomes 
specific in her creed, and briefly her 
tenets are these: first there is more 
suffering than joy in life. Now if 
you regard the span of life as con- 
fined between birth and burial, 
there’s no argument with that. But 
no new religion. was needed to 
acknowledge that fact. There’s been 
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one functioning for quite a while 
that takes it into consideration, and 
even goes further: it seems to ex- 
plain it, which the presently recom- 
mended cult doesn’t attempt to do. 

Next, there being more pain than 
pleasure, there must be something 
to compensate us for the pain of liv- 
ing. Since mortal happiness is to be 
the criterion, it must mean that this 
compensation is to accomplish an in- 
crease in the happiness: which is 
pleasure: which therefore makes the 
joy exceed, or at least equal the pain; 
and destroys the premise, 

The conclusion is worth quoting 
verbatim. It is so pregnant with 
possibilities that the writer herself 
fails to catch their full import: 

“There can be no ‘higher’ delight 
than in contemplating perfection; 
and while perfection, we admit, is 
not of this world (or, as far as we 
know, of any other) there can be 
visible approaches to it; superiorities, 
at all events, so great that they quite 
transcend our mean categories. It 
is only, I believe, a human character 
so subtly purged, so fine, so incor- 
ruptible that it seriously disappoints 
nowhere, which can give us the high- 
est form of aesthetic satisfaction.” 

Since absolute perfection is non- 
existent, according to the thesis, it 
can’t be contemplated. The highest 
delight, therefore, is out of the ques- 
tion. The hungry sufferer knows at 
once that, no matter how he strives, 
he will never be able to quite satisfy 
himself. A despairing prospect with 
which to start the quest for fulfill- 
ment. “We can’t give you what you 
want, the best we can do for you is— 
the best we can do.” 

So with this inferior, unsatisfying 
objective, the search is on. It con- 
tinues until we find somewhere “a 
human character so subtly purged, 
so fine, so incorruptible that it seri- 
ously disappoints nowhere.” Now 
since this fine character is not per- 
fection, but only an approximation, 
the joy of the questing soul in con- 
templating it might well turn to 
agony at the thotght that an even 
closer approximation might be pass- 
ing by, which could fill him even 
fuller, while he is frittering his time 
away on a second-rater. 

That would be only fickleness on 
the part of the seeker, however, and 
he deserves no better fate, for he 
nowhere nearly approximates the in- 
corruptible. It is the incorruptibles 
themselves who have my sympathy. 
Here they are, just a handful of men 
and women, so subtly purged, fine 
and incorruptible that the very con- 
templation of them compensates 
their inferiors for the pain of living. 
They are only human beings, after 
all, these subtly purged ones, with 
bills to pay, bores to meet, and ills 
to suffer—to say nothing of the em- 
barrassment to which they must be 
exposed while the contemplation is 
actually going on. I know I shouldn’t 


like it a bit. It must be a horrible 
feeling to go through life never 
knowing the minute some one is go- 
ing to pop out of the bushes and 
start contemplating you. It might 
be just at a moment when you 
weren’t fit to be contemplated, and 
their faith would be destroyed for- 
ever. It’s too much responsibility. I 
should have to give notice. And 
then the pets that people would 
name after you. I was once honored 
by having a canary bird named for 
me, and you’ve no idea how sensitive 
you can become over the confusion 
of identities, especially when such 
intimate things as baths are spoken 
of. These things, I maintain, are 
hardships, and not by any manner 
of means the right reward of even 
relative incorruptibility. Certainly 
they are no inducement to transcend 
a@ mean category. 


Bur my honest sympathy for the 
subtly-purged has better grounds 
than that. Are they, who stand to 
render such valuable service to the 
rest of humankind, to go uncompen- 
sated themselves? Do they, in their 
human careers, not find woe exceed- 
ing weal? And do not the rules of 
this new religion provide for their 
salvation as well? Surely self-con- 
templation would never do, for ac- 
cording to the premises they are 
imperfect, and if self-contemplation 
by an imperfect being could effect 
salvation there’d be no need for the 
subtly-purged to function as com- 
pensators in the first place. Nor 
does it seem that these incorruptibles 
would wax greatly in joy by contem- 
plating each other, for if contempla- 
tion of equals were sufficient, once 
again the necessity of a superior to 
contemplate would be destroyed. 
The only alternative, then, must be 
a higher, more exclusive class, more 
subtly purged, finer, more incor- 
ruptible than the first compensators, 
from whom these latter may derive 
their rarer salvation; a species of 
super-compensators, as it were—and 
they, too, God help us, must be 
human—and need compensation. ... 

I wish someone would tell Mrs. 
Gerould about the Catholic doctrine 
of the Beatific Vision. 





The farmer is not unemploved. 
Just unpaid, that’s all—Arizona Pro- 
ducer. 

Crime films are reported to be los- 
ing their appeal in America. Au- 
diences prefer something different 
from the incidents of every-day life. 
—Punch. 

We feel sort of sorry for King Al- 
fonso, and have a reminiscent twinge 
of sympathy for him. We, too, were 
driven out of our castles in Spain 
some years back.—Boston Herald. 

We have always believed that the 
execution of amateur saxophone 
players should either be improved or 
hastened.—Louisville Times. 
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Edward F. Murphy,S.S. J. 


TN caianaen science 
has been so successful in clearing 
away—or covering up—complexities, 
that most of the questions which are 
left on hand to baffle us are the sim- 
ple ones. Such as: Once it was hard to 
make ends meet, but now—where 
are the ends? Or, if Prohibition 
can kill one thousand Americans 
in a given time, how many Ameri- 
cans will it take to kill Prohibi- 
tion, and how soon? . 

But the simpler the question, 
the harder apparently it is to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory answer; for 
such queries are more widely de- 
bated and debatable than the 
deeper perplexities which chal- 
lenge the few. So it is not surpris- 
ing that, every little while, we find 
some magazine stimulating strife 
—and circulation—with an unsub- 
tle article that asks, “Is Protest- 
antism dying?” 

A fitting response to that one 
would be easy: Look around. But 
this would be intolerably brusque 
to a day that likes to regard com- 
plexities as simple and to render 
simplicities complex. Besides, one 
might seriously accept the advice 
to look around, and still need 
eye-glasses. The heart readily 
sprays its sentiments up into the 
eyes; or the mind, active enough 
within itself, may shut its win- 
dows and draw its curtains against 
light and air. Smoked-glasses and 
’ drawn mental shades being more 
common than Fords and radios 
nowadays, it is possible to raise a 
warm conflict even on an.axiom. 
Especially since discussion is apt to 
be less for truth than for a nervous 
let-out; while energy too often sub- 
stitutes for argument, and the brain 
that would be felt has come in a fist. 
Anything written or spoken in these 
tabloid times can get along without 
everything but some force and much 
punch. 


UT to return to the would-be sub- 

ject: Is Protestantism dying? It 
seems to have been answered cen- 
turies ago. In a sense, Protestantism 
was still-born; for the very propo- 
sitions by which it was conceived— 
private interpretation of Scripture 
and justification by faith alone— 
were never successfully delivered to 
practice. 
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| heresies are alive today; but the 





Luther did his best to impress his 
personal ideas of Holy Scripture on 
his followers, notwithstanding that 
they were doctrinally entitled to 
their own and that to accept his was 
equivalent to acknowledging the ex- 


/ Is Protestantism Dead? \ 
San 

The beard on a dead face lives 

and grows; sometimes to incred- 

ible length. 


Some of the early Christian 


spirit that quickeneth is not to 
be found in them. Theirs is the 
life that teems around dead 
men’s bones; and the good at- 
tributed to them may be traced 
to origins beyond themselves. 

Seaea 
The baser kind of growth by 
which bacteria and tumors in- 
crease has ever been available 
to the sects. 

Sana 
Protestantism may carry on a 
long time yet, notwithstanding 

such discouragements as the 
fact that one thousand Prot- 
estant churches have been 














abandoned in Ohio alone in the | 
\ last fifteen years. 7 


ternal norm in religious matters 
which the Reformation came to slay. 
In reality, a strong central authority 
was forfeited for a series of petty 
ones. Each new sect was an example 
of some individual’s usurping Mar- 
tin’s mastery, just as Martin had es- 
tablished himself in place of Rome. 
Such names as Calvinism, Lutheran- 
ism, Zwingliism, etc., are conclusive 
that “private interpretation”—the 
privilege of all—turned out to be for 
the small few who proved big enough 
to grab and exercise it. And these 
few, founding such conflicting faiths, 
were proof enough that the Holy 
Spirit was either remarkably unsuc- 
cessful in private promptings and il- 
luminations, or simply not account- 
able in the matter at all. 

As for “justification by faith 
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alone,” Protestantism practically re- 
jected this dogma, so vital to the 
message of Luther, by insisting on 
such externalisms as church-attend- 
ance and support. To be sure, such 
insistence was necessary for the fos- 
tering of the faith that justifies; 
but this was what Catholicism had 
always believed and taught; so 
that Rome and Wittenberg, right 
at the start, might have saluted 
each other with “an holy kiss,” if— 
What Luther threw out the 
front door, he quietly helped back 
via the side window. He had to, 
because even ministers must live; 
and, really, how could they, if no- 
body went to church or if those 
that went developed the habit of 
passing off into a faith-justifying 
coma when the collection plate 
was passed? Besides, Martin him- 
self admitted in a sermon in 1532 
that faith as a justifier seemed to 
be a failure: “Since we began to 
preach of doctrine, the world has 
grown daily worse, more impious, 
more shameless. Men are now be- 
set by legions of devils, and, while 
enjoying the full light of the Gos- 
pel, are more avaricious, more 
impure and repulsive than of old 
under the Papacy. Peasants, 
burghers and nobleman of all de- 
grees, the highest as well as the 
lowest—all are alike slaves to ava- 
rice, drunkenness, gluttony and 
impurity, and given over to 
shameful excesses and abominable 
passions.” Surely the odor of de- 
cay in that confession and accu- 
sation is unmistakable. Protestant- 
ism, if not still-born, died shortly 
after birth. 


ET it has lived four centuries; 
and grown too. How about it? 
The beard on a dead face lives and 
grows; sometimes to _ incredible 
length. But to view the spread of 
Protestantism solely as an action of 
decadence would not explain how so 
many good and earnest characters, 
acknowledged by even the creator of 
Elmer Gantry, could have been min- 
isters of it. No; Protestantism could 
not have been wholly parasitic. And 
if not, then would it not be pertinent 
to suggest that the non-fungus por- 
tions were and are Catholic? 
Certainly the Reformers, willy- 
nilly, carried over from the old Faith 
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many a truth and practice; and 
these elements were to’ be reckoned 
with in the course of the movement. 
They were live, practical elements, 
with a stamina tested through fif- 
teen centuries. They throve under 
the dead principles of private inter- 
pretation and faith-without-works, 
grew up around them as over a tomb, 
and conceivably gave to the Refor- 
mation the fair aspect which it has 
long enjoyed in the eyes of millions. 

Hence there have been two lives 
in Protestantism: the life of the old 
influence, manifesting itself as a di- 
vine discontent, an aspiration after 
unity, or an expression of the soul 
through meritorious deeds and for 
the honor and glory of God; and the 


lower life of division, rancor, bigotry‘ 


and what-not. 

In our day, the fungous phase is 
passing; and where this is so, we 
behold a tendency frankly to Cathol- 
icism or.atheism—the alternatives to 
which Cardinal Newman saw the 
seeker of truth at last reduced. Be- 
tween these courses, a variety of isms 
temporarily reigns, affording the 
more timid souls a sop for conscience 
and mercifully delaying the moment 
of final choice. 


HAT is why the answer to the 

question, Is Protestantism dying? 
must be both affirmative and nega- 
tive; and the conclusions pro and 
con are alike correct. He who views 
the lower aspect of Protestantism 
naturally senses gloom; while others 
are optimistically impressed with 
the brighter notes which Protestant- 
ism certainly possesses and which— 
horrors!—may have had a Catholic 
source. 

It matters little that the Protes- 
tant churches in America, according 
to the Continuation Church Com- 
mittee of the Inter-Church Confer- 
ence show a decline of half a million 
a year in membership; and it signi- 
fies less that American Protestantism 
has increased from so many millions 
of communicants in 1880 to so many 
millions more in 1930. The conflicting 
evidences are reconcilable. The pop- 
ulation of the United States has ad- 
vanced greatly since 1880, and it is 
quite possible, therefore, that with a 
great annual loss the sects may still 
show in the total a gain. That Prot- 
estantism not so long ago summoned 
a world-conference at Stockholm and 
another at Lausanne, representing 
together thirty churches, eighty 
States and four millions of Chris- 
tians, is not conclusive that the 
movement is still healthily alive— 


though it may suggest that it is hec- 
tically so 
There is a season each year when, 


as old Chaucer observed in his Can- 
terbury Tales, men yearn to go on 
pilgrimages; and who will not con- 
cede that, at times, religion and wan- 
derlust do get gloriously mixed, and 
that conferences which bloom in 
the spring, tra-la, may have noth- 


ing to ao with the case? But at any 
rate four millions is a sorry*fraction 
of Christendom to be represented at 
two world conferences. 

The mere presence of life is not 
enough to vindicate Protestantism 
to the world. To be sound, a system 
should have not only life but also a 
rich and fecund degree of it; espe- 
cially if it is to justify its claim to 
attunement with One Who came 
“that we might have life and have it 
more abundantly.” And the essential 
quality of its life must be different 
from such a low condition as mere 
protest, to be as one with a dispensa- 
tion whose first and last notes are 
peace. ; 


SLAMISM and Buddhism, as well 

as some of the earliest Christian 
heresies, are. alive today; but the 
spirit that quickeneth is not to be 
found in them. Theirs is the life that 
teems around dead men’s bones; and 
the good attributed to them may be 
traceable to origins beyond them- 
selves. Protestantism, revived at the 
very start with doses of Romish 
adrenalin, has had a borrowed spark 
of the better life: now leaping to a 
flame, in the light of which count- 
less separatists, already belonging to 
the soul of the elder Church, have 
found their way back to her arms; 
now becoming so small that Protes- 
tant leaders like Joseph Butler, John 
Howe, and Martin Luther himself, 
were forced to cry out their concern. 

But that baser kind of growth by 
which bacteria and tumors increase 
has ever been available to the sects. 
Dividing, instead of developing, they 
have found the less and forfeited the 
greater. 

Such peculiar progress has meant 
many changes. From a doctrine of 
faith ‘without works, we now find 
Protestantism largely committed to 


a policy’ of works without faith;- 


dogma has gone, lost in the maze of 
divisions; the spirit of service alone 
is distinctly left. Yet such a spirit 
has always been a property of the 
Catholic Church which, long before 
Luther, had successfully used it to 
change Europe from a social wilder- 


ness into a realm of promise. But on 
the strength of this spirit, as well as 
of the other virtues taken consciously 
or unconsciously from Catholicism, 
Protestantism may carry on a long 
time yet, notwithstanding such dis- 
couragements as the fact that one 
thousand churches have been aban- 
doned in Ohio alone in the last dec- 
ade and a half. 


HETHER Protestantism will die 

out entirely is a question more 
pertinent than whether it is dying. 
This is certain; so long as egos keep 
swelling to the point of losing their 
girth-control, religion will have its 
explosions and its Protestant per- 
centage. The first Protestants soon 
forgot what they were fighting for, 
but they fought on just the same; 
and today we find raging in the 
United States a more or less vital 
protest, not against Catholicism as 
it is, but against some lusty notion of 
it which the warriors have confected 
from the naugthy pages of Boccaccio 
and the droll excrements of Balzac 
(procurable at our leading drug store 
counters), the preoccupations of 
Methodists, and the ignorance and 
blah of the Fellowship Forum. Pro- 
testers we shall always have with us; 
how then can we avoid, in some form 
or other, Protestantism? Back in 
Apostolic days, the virgin calm of the 
Church was broken by a Judaist 
party within the Christian ranks; 
and discord has been variously recur- 
ring since. But the vision of “one 
fold and one shepherd” has ever 
kept itself before the Church Mili- 
tant like a star, and in time may be 
translated into some sort of universal 
reality. 

Meanwhile debates will sprout, for 
the surface of situations is always 
fertile in that sort of thing. And 
every time a chapel is turned into a 
tea room or dance hall, and a min- 
ister abandons his flock to become a 
reporter or to write scenarios, the be- 
ginning of the end will be startlingly 
inferred—and strenuously denied— 
by some of the many who still imag- 
ine the most. The while the true 
Church simply waits. 








Mary’s Flower 
By Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. 


E promised her a garden fair; 
(For He was God, you see.) 
Oh, how that garden would be rare 
With blossoms Heavenly! 


But when the garden was complete, 
And Mary sought the bower, 

One bloom alone lay at her feet, 
A single passion-flower. 

“O Garden of delights!” she said, 
“Let other blossoms be 

Across the world for all men spread— 
This one He made for me!” 





























HAS YOUR Py RISH 


By 
Mary E. McGill 


ie oa intellectuality of a 
parish may be gauged by its mental 
activities. Catholic action grows out 
of Catholic thought. Have you a lead- 
er in your parish who is sufficiently 
interested in having your members 
supplied with wholesome brain food 
that he or she will shed insensibility 
to dangers to the point of self-sacri- 
fice in promotion of a vibrant Cath- 
olic Study Club? Don’t leave every- 
thing to the pastor. There is a limit 
to human capacity, and most of our 
parish priests are driven to the ex- 
treme edge of physical endurance. 

It is not difficult to obtain pam- 
phlets prepared by those capable of 
directing the method of procedure 
with respect to the formation of a 
club and who offer wise suggestions 
covering program of subjects to be 
studied. The object of this paper is 
‘ to stimulate interest in this impor- 
tant matter, with the hope that an 
awakened interest may lead to prac- 
tical endeavors. 

A study club implies an open 
forum. From its inception it should 
be stressed that each member not 
only may but is expected to express 
himself or herself without self-con- 
sciousness. No member should expe- 
rience the least humiliation in 
making inquiry.for information, nor 
in the admission of its lack. Ignor- 
ance which is not founded on the 
blindness of self-conceit should be 
not a matter of chagrin but rather 
an impetus to knowledge. Exhilara- 
tion accompanies mental acquisitive- 
ness. , 

An open and inquiring mind routs 
errors. As mental alertness grows, 
concentration develops, and _ the 
thirst for knowledge leads to admis- 
sion of a need. With this new con- 
sciousness which seeks to displace 
our ignorances—some of which we 
have coddled in the mistaken notion 
that they were ideas—we will find 
in our studies, whether they be his- 
torical, literary, scientific or relig- 
ious, that we have in the past been 
blocked by prejudices. Such bias 
warps judgment and cramps the 
mind while it attempts to expand. 
But each year should give us clearer 
analysis, and this thought brings to 
my memory Dr. Johnson’s solace for 
added years: “As a man advances in 
life, he gets what is better than ad- 
miration—judgment, in order to esti- 
mate things at their true value.” 





A STUDY CLUB? 


In a study club members are pre- 
sumed to present well worked out 
papers or properly prepared talks on 
assigned subjects, following which 
should be discussions and construc- 
tive criticisms and, most important 
of all, honest seeking. If members 
have not learned independent, con- 
structive thinking, the observant will 
soon witness imitative criticisms. 
Such are worthless. But they should 
be listened to respectfully until such 
time as the weaker members can be 
tactfully directed to honest expres- 
sion. Playing up is not confined to 
the neophyte but is also found 
among the so-called elite. Profes- 
sional reviewers not infrequently are 
barnacled to thought-cliques. Con- 
sidering their opportunities the lat- 
ter are circumscribed by astonish- 
ingly small circles. Like the 20th 
century gangs, they have unyielding 
laws and a certain gang spirit and 
loyalty, but unfortunately certain of 
these reputed “high brows” through 
absence of simplicity, stumble into 
the shallow ditches which their nar- 
row perspectives have dug. Narrow 
appendages make it difficult for 
them to contact with the proper 
footholds, hence it is not easy for 
them to climb out of their self-made 
ruts. 

Literary logrollers have recogniza- 
ble earmarks. The most prominent 
perhaps is their studied upholding of 
certain thought basins, which they 
suspend so high that they are not in 
a position to see when they are emp- 
tied. One may not anticipate honest 
criticism, normal reactions, and sus- 
tained moral convictions from leased 
judgments! 


WELL organized Catholic study 

club should inspire a keen ambi- 
tion for a knowledge of Catholic 
truth, dogma and ethics. But in these 
times, aside from timely discussions 
of Catholic current problems and 
Catholic action as the present need 
suggests, I am in favor of the pro- 
motion of Catholic culture as it re- 
lates more particularly to good liter- 
ature. The printed word does not 
remain on the page. It is transferred 
to the mind of the reader, and often, 
indelibly. The right study of a mas- 
ter writer’s work embraces a diges- 
tion of his output, which precludes 
rote reading. Appreciation of style, 
recognition of methods of construc- 
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tion and diction, a salaam to a vivid 
imagination are not enough. Diges- 
tion of a book means entering into 
the concept of the writer. 

But in the formation of a study 
club and in the scheduling of sub- 
jects, the members should be careful 
not to venture beyond their depth. 
Just because they take their work 
seriously does not indicate that they 
should at once tackle the most sub- 
tle and complicated in literature, sci- 
ence and religion. It is no great 
trick for a fairly intelligent mind to 
resort to heavy tomes and cull here 
and there with respect to evolution, 
for instance. But how many ama- 
teur members of study clubs (uni- 
versity men. and women included) 
have solid ideas on this subject? To 
essay it right off the bat would 
startle an humble erudite. There are 
in the world few recognized anthro- 
pologists; there are thousands of 
dabblers. This is also true of the 
evolutionists. 


Te assume to give a résumé of the 
cause and effect of the various 
upheavals in the Church is another 
mammoth undertaking. It requires 
not only a good historian and a 
scholar, but also a learned theo- 
logian to properly present such mat- 
ters. And so on, with the more 
weighty subjects. Such topics were 
better handled, I believe, by an in- 
vited lecturer (usually a local one, 
and preferably some well prepared 
clergyman), who is recognized as 
having studied the proposed subject 
both subjectively and objectively. 
Afterwards an open _ discussion 
should take place and questions and 
answers would naturally follow. But 
for “greenhorns” to undertake these 
ponderous matters on their own is to 
invite the smile, to say the least, 
though to the thoughtful it would 
probably provoke a more serious 
reaction. 

A study club with primarily a 
literary bent should map its program 
according to its members’ experi- 
ence, capacity and ambition. It is 
wise, therefore, to schedule a study 
course according to the age and 
mental attainments of a club’s mem- 
bers. This would suggest the forma- 
tion of two clubs in each parish— 


_ junior and senior—the junior not in- 


tended for the juveniles, who are un- 
der the direction of Catholic teach- 
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ers (or should be) in our grade and 
high schools. This junior club would 
be the first step in this work of 
Catholic appreciation, and in time 
the more ambitious would be eligible 
to the senior club. The senior club 
should have as its promoters and 
chief encouragers professional men 
and women and all others who are 
interested in cultural pursuits. 

This suggestion with respect to two 
clubs may prove a stumbling block. 
In many parishes a division would 
muddle things, which exquisite tact 
alone could clarify. Human nature 
is prone to exhibit jealousy, and not 
to have received “a bid” for the 
senior membership is likely to rankle. 
But life immutably presents this 
leveling dilemma. Like seeks like. 
The better equipped (mentally) will 
receive a greater impetus if they as- 
sociate with their equals, excepting 
for the leaders who direct the ener- 
gies and aspirations of the less tal- 
ented Such promoters derive a 
compensating joy peculiar to the 
power they possess of giving. Teach- 
ers are in this latter class. It isn’t 
a bi-monthly adventure with them 
as it would be with a director of a 
study club, but a day-in-and-day-out 
immolation. The successful ones en- 
joy the self-sacrifice. Such give of 
themselves with a generosity so com- 
plete that their pupils do not sus- 
pect, much less are they in a position 
to count the toll. 


T is my belief that these study clubs 

are more advantageously conducted 
where they hold their meetings at 
night and include in their member- 
ship both men and women. Both 
profit from the contacts. Ordinarily, 
the man is cooler in his judgments 
while the woman has a more delicate 
insight. Poise and penetration work 
well together. There are likewise 
certain social advantages derived 
from the mixed assembly. New 
families may be the outcome of such 
associations. And most parishes are 
weak in cultivating friendships be- 
tween the sexes, and yet the Church 
teaches, and experience proves, that 
mixed marriages are the result of 
mixed friendships! 

I advocate provocative leadership, 
likewise provocative literature. It 
never pleases me to have the other 
fellow try to do all my thinking. I 
merely want him to suggest and 
leave ample opportunity for me to 
interpolate. The best essayist, the 
most artistic fictionist, the deepest 
poet, all use the suggestive method. 
Always we sense their reserve. A 
brilliant writer, with power to paint 
words with penetrating focus, impels 
the reader’s attention, but he de- 
scends to the spectacular when he 
stops here. To be truly great he must 
possess a force that sends his 
thought to seek new tributaries in 


the reader’s brain. If he cannot do- 


this, he leaves in the mind of the 


reader resentment because he has 
been baffled, as does a beautiful face 
without the glow of a warm heart 
and the lighting of intelligence to 
give it charming sentience. 


‘|= is something else a study 
club engenders besides an appre- 
ciation of good literature and a fur- 
ther understanding of the deeper 
things of life. It fosters an apprecia- 
tion of quiet hours spent in construc- 
tive thinking, and this is the entering 
wedge to mental growth. It is not 
so much the number of books one 
reads nor the multiplicity of discus- 
sions one enters upon; it is what we 
really assimilate that spells our gain. 

A Catholic Study Club should be 
the foyer leading to Catholic culture 
and Catholic action. Its vitality is 
as strong as its inspiration. It is not 
what is accomplished by its as- 
sembled members that .so much 
counts, as what it moves them to do 
when singly occupied, or the power it 
generates for Catholic action when 
occasion presents. 

I am always delighted to hear of 
the formation of a Catholic study 
club under the directorship of a wise 
priest, where that is feasible. Such 
a director will steady the intellectual 
boat, and if the members approach 
mental rapids he will know how to 
steer them to safety. Loose stand- 
ards have introduced a race in word 
sensuality, and in depreciation of 
family sanctions, and in out-lawing 
Divinity. This Word Olympic is not 
confined to fiction, but extends to 
the essay and treatises of sundry 
kind. We are living in an unbeliev- 
ing period. Atheism is openly ex- 
pounded, and new members to athe- 
istic societies boldly sought. The 
20th century philosophy is a materi- 
alistic philosophy and not the philos- 
ophy of Jesus Christ. The purported 
teachers of this new thought pro- 
pound their lessons in magazine 
texts as insidiously as do lecture 
propagandists who have abrogated 
age-sanctioned topics for alluring 
sensationalism. God knows such 
have lost their spiritual poise. Cath- 
olics need certified antidotes to 


counteract their influence, and one 
remedy is the well-organized Cath- 
olic study club. s 

The members of a Catholic study 
club should imbibe from each other 
a steadying courage which will en- 
able them to speak unflinchingly re- 
garding the pollution of the press, 
the defiling of the novel, and the 
poisoning of magazines by writers 
who scoff at religion and at morals, 
and pander to a. public that has de- 
generated to a taste that will buy 
their contaminating output. 


IX these Catholic study clubs the 
members will come to appreciate 
that books may be our trusted 
friends or they can be and often are 
our malignant enemies. Always 
they are influences. Now, as never 
before, literature of a crumbling 
morality blocks the aisles of our drug 
stores, is stacked high in railway 
stations, faces us on congested street 
corners, and our attention is even 
directed to it in our homes, where 
the publishers pursue us with their 
advertising. Against this avalanche 
it is important that Catholics build 
protective walls, and these walls are 
made strong by the cultivation of a 
good literary taste which will revolt 
from the trash heralded by blatant 
covers, sensational titles, and bold 
development of themes that excite 
the passions, blind the intelligence, 
deaden conscience and produce the 
inevitable reactions against adher- 
ence to God in daily striving and in 
daily consecration. 

It is impossible to sound the depth 
of the imprint that a vital writer will 
make on our thoughts when we are 
alone, with no diversion. And who 
is there to measure his influence in 
moulding our character? 

A Catholic study club will assist 
its members in their. efforts to think 
straight. The right-minded choose 
literature that furthers their happy 
condition. They do not stop here, 
for at this stage charity enters. They 
influence others. We need this posi- 
tive influence right now. The masses 
are negative. They are drifting, 
drifting. 








Magdalen’s Tears 
By Richard A. Welfle, S.J. 


O man of God, with burning zeal consumed, 
Has preached as they, with eloquence so rare, 
Thy mercy, Lord, than all Thy works more fair. 
What souls, but for those tears, forever doomed! 


Lo, they have stormed strong citadels of sin; 
Have burst the bonds of those held captive there. 
Aye, they have taught the sin-crushed soul to dare 
To creep to Christ, and His forgiveness win. 


Alas, no words of mine speak prophecy. 

Yet, when the secrets of all hearts lie bare, 

Who, Magdalen, will number them that wear 
Their crowns, and own they came to Christ through thee? 
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By 


Gabriel Francis Powers 


i. Marian Congress 
held in Rome to commemorate the 
fifteenth centenary of the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus (431-1931) culminated 
in the procession which assembled 
on Sunday, May 10, at the Liberian 
Basilica of St. Mary Major 
to carry the ancient, miracu- 
lous image of Our Blessed 
Lady from its shrine to the 
Archbasilica of Our Savior, St. 
John Lateran, where it remained 
for three days exposed to the 
veneration of the faithful; and 
on the Feast of the Ascension, 
at night, was carried back to its 
own place, in the midst of a 
torchlight pageant which awak- 
ened the passionate devotion 
and enthusiasm of all Rome. 


No lover of Mary could witness 
without emotion this magnifi- 
cent triumph in which the very 
voices of Ephesus seemed to be 
crying aloud their faith and 
their praise, after fifteen hun-. 
dred years of silence and dust. 
For history recalls how, while 
the assembled Fathers were 
in sitting, before the heresy 
of Nestorius was condemned, the 
crowd of the faithful stood upon 
the square, silent and anxious, 
awaiting the verdict of the 
Council which was to decide if 
the title “Mother of God” was or 
was not to be used toward the 
ever-blessed Virgin. And when 
the Bishops and clergy, appear- 
ing in the balcony, announced 
that the heretics had been con- 
demned and that the God-bear- 
er preserved her glorious title, 
a great cry of prayer went up from 
the multitude, mingled with sob- 
bing: “Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us sinners now and at the 
hour of our death.” The Hail Mary 
had been completed by vor populi 
in that exalted moment of faith and 
ardent love. 

Sixtus III was Pope and had sent 
delegates to preside over the Coun- 
cil. He now decided that, in com- 
memoration of the victory of Ephe- 
sus, and as a special tribute to Mary, 
he would enlarge and redecorate her 
principal shrine in Rome, the Basil- 
ica of St. Mary Major. The church 
was eighty years old already. It had 
been erected by Pope Liberius, in 352, 
following a vision in which the holy 


Mother of God appeared to him in 
sleep and asked him to build a tem- 
ple in her honor upon the Esquiline 
Hill. 

A legend relates that a Roman 
patrician named John, who was 





“The Madonna of St. Luke” 


wealthy and childless, desired to con- 
secrate his fortune to some work of 
religion. On the night which pre- 
ceded the fifth day of August, Our 
Lady appeared to him in.a dream, as 
she did simultaneously to Pope Six- 
tus, and invited him to erect a 
church, dedicated to her, on the spot 
where snow should fall that night. 
August is the season of canicular 
heat in Rome, but on the following 
morning snow was lying all over the 
summit of the Esquiline Hill; and 
the Pontiff and John went out to- 
gether to see the marvel which had 
been sent as the sign to them. The 
basilica rose on the spot, and was 
known as the Liberian Basilica, and 
as St. Mary of the Snow. Even to 
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our own day the local festival is held 
on the fifth of August and, at the 
sacre of the Mass, from gallery and 
cornice, petals of white roses are 
showered down into the sanctuary so 
that one sees the Host uplifted 
across what seems to be a sud- 
den flurry of snow. 


Later, after the bringing of 
the relics from the Holy Land, 
the church also became known 
as St. Mary of the Crib. It is 
not certain that it was the earli- 
est sanctuary dedicated in Rome 
to the holy Mother of God, for 
Sancta Maria fons olei and 
Sancta Maria Antiqua both ad- 
vance this claim; but certainly 
it was the greatest and the most 
important as its very name cer- 
tifies: St. Mary Major. 


IXTUS III (432-440) made it 
so great and glorious a thing 
that under him it assumed its 
rank of a patriarchal basilica, 
one of the four constantly vis- 
ited by pilgrims, and he lavished 
upon it, in honor of the Mother 
of God, rededicating it under the 
special title of Deipara (Bearer 
of God), all the riches and 
beauty at his command, price- 
less marbles and works of art. 
One of the most notable of 
these, the triumphal arch, cov- 
ered with admirable mosaics 
representing the early life of 
Mary, her motherhood, and the 
childhood of Jesus, is in its 
original place, in almost perfect 
preservation. No historian or 
critic of art has been able to 
overlook the supreme importance of 
this work, one of the most remark- 
able monuments of the fifth century, 
and so beautiful in its series of ex- 
quisite scenes that only an exhaus- . 
tive study could do it anything ap- 
proaching full justice. 

The mosaics of the apse are of 
later date. They were made in 1295 
by the Franciscan Friar, Jacopo Tur- 
riti, another marvelous craftsman; 
and here, too, the glory of Mary is 
depicted, and her exalted place in 
the plan of the Redemption; for she 
sits upon a throne, at the right side 
of her Son, and Christ the King lifts 
in His hands the crown that He is 
about to place upon her head. Mary 
bends to receive it, 
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and high above all crea- 
s born,” 
gainst the background of 
gold, the two figures shim- 
. radiance of their own, in 
yaler gold and shining silver 


nded. 


mosaics, those of the arch 
e of the apse, have been re- 
and reburnished by order of 
ening Pontiff, Pius XI, and 
uncovered in their re- 
splendor on the occasion of 


the Ephesian commemoration. It 


| thus be seen that St. Mary Major 
is indeed 


yuncil, and most closely con- 


the memorial church of 


been called Borghese or Pauline. It 
is said to be the richest chapel in 
the world, for he used priceless mar- 
bles, painting, and sculpture to 
adorn it, and the sheet of lapis- 
lazuli alone, against which the pic- 
ture is set, is reputed to be almost 
beyond valuation. This is the shrine 
of the Madonna of St. Luke in the 
basilica of St. Mary Major. 


S to the attribution to St. Luke, 
there are in Italy twelve or four- 
teen panel pictures said to be painted 
by him, and this is the most famous, 
and possibly the most beautiful of 
them all, though the Madonna of 


According to this authoritative 
statement, the panel would have 
been executed in Rome, perhaps for 
the first basilica of Liberius, where it 
is so likely that a beautiful votive 
image of the Virgin of the Vision 
would be enshrined and called the 
Madonna of the Snow; or else of the 
reconstruction of Sixtus, a new pic- 
ture painted to commemorate the 
Council of Ephesus, if not the first 
picture, restored and embellished. 
At all events it is one of the most 
ancient and venerable of trophies, 
held in high honor and receiving the 


devout homage of Christian people- 


almost from the incipience of public 





1a of St. Luke” leaving the Basilica of St. Mary Major to take its place in the Procession to the Archbasilica 


the glorious title of 

f God.” 
midst of all the splendid 
art dedicated to Our 
in the treasure-store 
basilica, there is one 
peculiarly. dear to the 
le and peculiarly vener- 
} It is the famous 
enshrined in the Bor- 
and known as the 
St. Luke.” As far as 
nan can reach back, this 
been the priceless pearl 
Major. Apparently it 
re from the beginning. 
Pope Paul V (who finished 
Peter’s and wrote his 
the front of it) desired 
jlemn and durable homage 
her of God, he restored 
which from his name has 


of Our Savior, St. John Lateran. 


Bologna is extraordinarily and mysti- 
cally alluring and impressive. Many 
critics, even good Catholics, have 
hesitated before the attribution to 
St. Luke; yet one may not discard 
it, as the tradition is an ancient and 
venerable one. On the other hand 
it is thought possible that some of 
these pictures may be due to the 
brush of a pious Greek monk who 
bore the same name, and who lived 
at the time of the Byzantine Ex- 
archate. Monsignor Wilpert, the 
noted German critic, was given the 
opportunity to study the picture 
close at hand, and he expressed his 
opinion that it is a work of the 
fourth or fifth century, done by a 
Roman artist, not by a Byzantine, 
the noble, thoughtful type of Our 
Lady re-attaching itse!f to a classic 
conception. 


worship in Rome; for it is not far 
from the conversion of Constantine 
in A.D. 312 to the dedication of the 
Basilica of Our Savior in 324, and 
then to that of St. Mary Major in 
352. 


F the holy image should be of 

the time of Sixtus ITI, it would be 
one of those numerous and sublime 
manifestations of love, across the 
medium of perfect art, that blos- 
somed everywhere in profusion in re- 
sponse to the salutation of Ephesus, 
“Mother of God”; and to which the 
entire Christian world humbly re- 
sponded, “Pray for us sinners.” As 
to the type, Monsignor Wilpert 
knows antique art too well to be in 
error when he says the artist was a 
Roman; but it seems probable that 
even a Roman, charged by the high- 

















August, 1931 


est authority to paint a picture of 
Our Lady, would turn for inspiration 
to those sacred ikons of the imperial 
city of Constantinople, one at least 
of which was said to be a genuine 
portrait of Mary painted by the 
Evangelist St. Luke. In that, as in 
our picture, the Madonna stood and 
held the Divine Infant in her arms. 

The Roman panel is rectangular, 
about one yard eighteen inches in 
height and proportionate in width. 
The figure of Our Lady, seen to two- 
thirds length, is wrapped in a mantle 
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In one hand the Madonna holds 
a white linen cloth marked with a 
cross in red, another hieratic sym- 
bol; perhaps the cloth attached to 
the left arm of the celebrating 
priest in the ancient days, and which 
has now become the maniple. The 
Infant leans forward, sustained by 
His Mother’s breast and arm, and 
raises His right hand in benediction. 
At the two sides of the image are 
the Greek initials, familiar in so 
many ancient paintings, MP OV, sig- 
nifying “Mother” “Of God”; and 
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the aerial praise: Regina coeli lae- 
tare, Alleluia, Quia quem meruisti 
portare, Alleluia, Resurrezit sicut 
dizit, Alleluia! (O Queen of Heaven, 
rejoice, Alleluia, because He Whom 
thou didst deserve, Alleluia, has risen 
as He said, Alleluia.) In the out- 
burst of heavenly jubilance, Gregory 
divined that the scourge was about 
to cease, and he answered in his 
human voice that carried the burden 
of so many sorrows: Ora pro nobis 
Deum, Alleluia. (Pray to God for us, 
Alleluia.) Then, as he looked to- 


e 


The Picture is lifted onto a coach drawn by six horses. The coachman and groom wear eighteenth century liveries. 


of dark blue, from the head down. 
On the hem, over the brow, is a gold 
equilateral cross, and a bright star 
gleams from the right shoulder, the 
star of morning and of hope. The 
Mother bears her Child upon the left 
arm, and her two hands are crossed 
at the wrists. There is something 
significant in the gesture, hieratic, 
one would say, or liturgical, for the 
hands certainly form a cross. Per- 
haps a remembrance of the Passion 
and Crucifixion, present already to 
the Mother’s mind, or a suggestion 
of the Mass Sacrifice, the Mother 
appearing, in a significance devel- 
oped by Christian writers, invested 
with a sacerdotal character. 


these may perhaps indicate the date 
of the painting as commemorative 
of the Council of Ephesus; but the 
same might also have been added to 
a picture of the time of Liberius. 


T seems certain that this pre- 

cious heirloom of the past is the 
same image of Our Lady which Pope 
St. Gregory the Great (590-604) car- 
ried in a solemn procession of pen- 
ance ordered to obtain of God the 
cessation of a pestilence which was 
terrifying the city. When the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff drew near Castel St. 
Angelo, on his way to St. Peter’s, a 
celestial melody struck his ear, and 
angelic voices were heard singing 


ward the Castle, he saw above it St. 
Michael the Archangel, resplendent 
in power and glory, returning the 
sword of justice to its sheath. 

The Angel stands in bronze now 
above the Castle, and when the Re- 
gina Coeli is sung on Easter Day at 
St. Mary Major’s, there is a space of 
silence, and no voice adds, Ora pro 
nobis Deum for the memory of when 
Gregory said the words, in response 
to the angels’ singing. It is perhaps 
from the day of Gregory, the last of 
the Romans, that the new title set 
now beneath the holy image dates— 
SALUS POPULI ROMANI. (Health and 
Salvation of the People of Rome.) 
In perils, in calamities, in days of 
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stress, the Romans ever invoke her. 
And the marks of reverence bestowed 
upon her are perhaps unequalled at 
any other shrine. But they are not 
alone in this, for pilgrims and saints, 
kings and great men of all nations, 
have brought the tribute of their 
love and reverence to the famous 
Madonna of St. Luke. 


“+ IGNATIUS is said to have had 
J the greatest devotion toward her 

i frequently to have visited her 
shrine. St. Francis Borgia, while he 


groom of the stables; drew away 
from the Apostolic Palace feeling 
that he was too low and vile a per- 
son to approach the Vicar of Christ, 
he, too, in his worn black habit and 
bare feet, sad at heart and disap- 
pointed, directed his steps to the 
church of the Mother of God, and 
there was comforted. And it was on 
this occasion that to Our Lady, 
speaking softly to. his heart, and -be- 
fore this ancient and beloved image, 
Paul made the vow to assemble com- 
panions and to dedicate himself and 
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In days nearer our own, a great 
journalist and writer, converted in 
full tide of eager manhood and suc- 


cess, Louis Veuillot, desired to make | 


at this historic altar of Mary the 
Communion which he called, per- 
haps justly, the First. “And I say 
to you that there is no other placo 
on earth I wish so much to re-visit 
again,—no, not even the graves of 
my father and mother,—as this in 
which I made the Communion whicn 
I call my First.” It is but one more 
testimony added to so many others. 





The crowd on the Piazza of St. Mary Major as the Procession forms. 


was General of the Society of Jesus, 
ordered three careful copies to be 
made of the original and distributed 
to the three principal Houses; and 
these are still believed to be the most 
faithful copies made. St. Stanislaus 
Kostka, just before his death, was 
on his way to visit this shrine when 
the Father with him asked him if he 
loved Our Lady very much; and the 
answer of the little Saint has kept its 
note of modest yet lively protest at 
the question: “She is my Mother.” 
He said the words on the Piazza of 
St. Mary Major, as they were near- 
ing the church. 

When St. Paul of the Cross, after 


the rude rebuff received from a 


them to spread devotion to the Pas- 
sion. Had he seen the shadow of the 
face beneath the mantle that hoods 
it, and the mystery of those sad eyes 
that seem to be remembering, and 
beneath which the mouth is hushed 
to silence? Very young he was still, 
and not yet a priest, but the Ma- 
donna had spoken to him already at 
Castellazzo, and secretly as he sailed 
past the shimmering rock of Argen- 
taro, and here, across the penumbra 
of the Pauline Chapel, he solemnly 
answered, making at her feet the 
promise and dedication of his whole 
life. To him, here, she must have 
told her sorrow, where so many have 
seen. only her glory and their gain. 


Very aptly, as a climax to the 
Marian Congress, and as its close, it 
was decided to hold a magnificent 
procession which, assembling at St. 
Mary Major, should take her sacred 
image and carry it solemnly to the 
Archbasilica of Our Savior where for 
three days it would be exposed to 
the homage of the Roman people and 
of the crowds of pilgrims assembled 
in Rome. It is not our purpose to 
describe the pageant. It was done 
amply by the press. But a word 
should be said of the universal sym- 
pathy owing to which every order 
of the hierarchy, every religious in- 
stitution, every seminary and college, 
and every Catholic organization in 
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the city sent representatives. It was 
an extremely colorful procession, as 
‘mostly they are in Italy, but cer- 
tain special features, as the setting 
of the holy image upon a vehicle 
drawn by six horses and covered 
with flowers, driven by a coachman 
in a powdered wig and attended by 
footmen in eighteenth century liv- 
eries, were altogether unique. And 
so was the tenderness of personal 
devotion with which the beloved Ma- 
donna was accompanied at each 
step. 

Searching and most impressive 
was the halt on the space before the 
Scala Santa, and one had almost the 
impression of that Station of the 
Cross in which the meeting of Jesus 
and Mary is described. Nothing 
painful about this pause; but the 
Mother waits without in solemn ex- 
pectation, and, issuing from its usual 
place of abode in the Chapel of 
the Sancta Sanctorum, the age-old 
image of Our Savior appears sur- 
rounded by the Passionist Fathers, 
who are its guard and custodians. 
This sacred ikon, too, has a great 
history and is known as the Acheiro- 
pita, or image of Our Savior painted 
by angel hands. The two sacred 
effigies meet, then the procession 
continues on its way, escorting the 
pictures of the Mother and Son, 
which successively enter the portals 
of the Constantinian Basilica where 
they will remain three days, the twin 
objects of an immense, incessant pil- 
grimage made up of faithful gath- 
ered from every region of the earth. 


WE confess that it was the hope 
of being able to see the Ma- 
donna of St. Luke close at hand that 
drew us to the spot on Ascension 
morning; but what an experience it 
was, and how Rome more than re- 
wards one for every effort! 

Ascension morning bright with 
sunshine; the front of the great 
cathedral towering; beside it the 
Aurelian wall of the third century, 
and the far view of the Alban hills, 
exquisite in faint azure. All the 
doors are wide open, and swarms,— 
there is no other word for it,— 
swarms of people keep pouring in 
and out of the sacred edifice. A 
great many are Marian pilgrims; 
others have come to Rome for the 
commemoration of the historic En- 
cyclical Rerum Novarum addressed 
to the working world; and others, 
again, just the plain people of Rome. 
There are big groups of foreign asso- 
ciations, speaking strange guttural 
tongues, assembling around their 
banners in the open, or waving sig- 
nal flags to gather their scattered 
contingents. 

Already there is a sense of emotion 
in the air, for these foreigners have 
heard the Pentecost voice of Peter, 
and the song of the ange!s on Christ- 
mas night, even as we have. And 
they are all here today, gathered to- 


gether from afar, to honor Mary. 
Over the main portal a vast tempo- 
rary inscription has been set up, and 
we pause to copy it, mindful of the 
seventh century pilgrims who col- 
lected for us in this way the graven 
words they read in the Roman 
churches: ’ 


they know anything about what 
these people are here for? There are 
thousands of them, standing still, 
or advancing laboriously and sweat- 
ing. A few steps more, and we are 
quite near. A stout priest in front 
of us closes the view, but beside us 





IN THIS THE ARCHBASILICA OF CONSTANTINE 
MOTHER AND CHIEF OF ALL THE CHURCHES 
THE SAVIOR AND MARY THE MOTHER OF GOD 
BLESS FROM THEIR ANCIENT IMAGES 
THE ACCLAIMING PIETY 
OF THE SACRED CITY AND OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTENARY 
OF THE OECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF EPHESUS 
WHICH WITH THE AUTHORITY OF THE SUCCESSOR OF PETER 
FULMINATING HERESY 
OPENED UP A NEW ERA OF VICTORIES AND TRIUMPHS 
TO THE ROMAN CHURCH 
AND IN THE NAME OF THE WOMAN ALL GLORIOUS 
CRIED OUT UNSHAKABLE ITS FAITH 
IN JESUS CHRIST 
TRUE GOD AND TRUE MAN 


In the portico are the vendors of 
souvenirs and holy images (who have 
been there since the early Middle- 
Ages). Pilgrims and petty merchants 
bargain over views of Rome and por- 
traits of the Pope. One portly gen- 
tleman is. collecting pennies and 
nickels in an open dish “to make a 
tribute to the Madonna.” A young 
man is selling wind-torches for the 
great flambeau procession which is 
to escort Our Lady back to St. Mary 
Major tonight. And how typical 
that is of Rome! For great ladies 
used to be escorted home at night 
by friends and admirers bearing 
lanterns; and, still further back, the 
veiled bride must be so accompanied 
with pine torches and the singing of 
hymeneals to the threshold of her 
bridal abode. 

We begin to make our way up the 
main aisle and it is packed with peo- 
ple: pilgrims, seminarians, Religious 
of all habits, and entire families 
talking excitedly together and drag- 
ging small children by the hand. We 
must halt for the Cardinal’s proces- 
sion going up toward the altar with 
cross and tapers, and the clergy in 
lace surplices; then we go slowly for- 
ward again through the sea of hu- 
mans. We come fairly near and 
stand—not near enough, but the 
packed mass is impenetrable. Then 
a few steps more. Patience will do 
it, and the edging into providential 
small spaces. 


—— is a group of Sisters speak- 
ing English, guide-book in hand, 
and wondering irrelevantly where 
the Heads of Sts. Peter and Paul 
are kept! Then their ejaculation: 
“Come on out! It’s too hot in here,” 
and their exodus. Hot is the word; 
a complete Turkish bath. But do 


a tall young couple, man and wife, 
stand with eyes fixed raptly upor 
the holy image, their lips moving 
in prayer. A girl in black with a 
bunch of white carnations in her 
hand struggles through the crowd, 
and seeks to reach the altar. The 
stout priest shakes his head and 
smiles. He cannot make way. She 
hands the flowers to a woman in 
the front who tosses them toward 
the holy picture, and in the shuffle 
we gain a foot and are opposite the 
awe-inspiring Madonna of St. Luke. 


G= has been placed at the back of 
the papal altar, facing the nave 
above the open space of the Confes- 
sio, while the image of Our Savior is 
high up upon the relic-gallery. A 
solid bank of white flowers is massed 
all around the picture of Our Lady, 
and there are more flowers upon the 
balustrades of the crypt beneath her. 
At intervals, in the silence, some de- 
vout hand tosses a bouquet toward 
her, and the white blossoms fall one 
by one upon the altar behind her, or 
into the hollow below. A cluster of 
white roses rests upon the top of the 
frame. There is: a great stillness 
around her, save for the psalmody 
of the clergy sitting in long rows of 
white-surpliced figures to right and 
left. From afar comes the hushed 
shuffling of thousands of feet, one 
of the typical sounds of the Roman 
basilicas as the multitudes come and 
go over the marble pavement. 

Oh, Madonna of St. Luke, fifteen 
hundred years old—holy, austere, 
inspiring—how the whole soul gath- 
ers its forces to stand worshipful and 
dumb with wonder at her feet! Just 
a Woman of long ago, in a cloak that 
shadows her forehead, and from the 
shadow the eyes look out, solemn, 
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mysterious, waiting. The face is very 
grave, rather pale and full of an in- 
describable majesty, regular of fea- 
ture, a noble face; too sad, one would 
say, yet hers is contemplation rather 
than sadness. And somehow you 
could not think of the Mother of 
Christ in any other way but just this 
way, for any conception of your own 
would be trivial compared to the 
majesty and the solemnity of this 
countenance. It has no defects, no 
Byzantine obliqueness: it is perfect. 
Yet the whole picture is very dark. 
The colors are almost indistinguish- 
able, only in the cloak the blue has 
been of such rare quality that even 
now it gleams out, as it were by in- 
termittent vibrations of intensity, 
which permit you to recognize it. 
The color of the Child’s garment is 
indistinguishable, or was from where 
we stood; and indeed His face alone 


shone in a sort of pallor and His ex- 
tended small white hand. The robe 
is known to be of a deep, imperial 
red. The red in the lower part of 
the background, Pompeian wall red, 
is eloquent of extreme antiquity, and 
is darkened too; but all the rest of 
the panel gleams with plates of 
tooled gold, and, beside that Ma- 
donna, stands against it as in a mys- 
terious glory of heaven. By some 
play of the taper light upon the 
metal, a red fire seems to dart from 
the halo around her head and move 
in concentric circles of light, through 
radiations of vibrating metallic gold. 
outward toward the panel’s edge. 
But one stands before her motion- 
less, enthralled. Only from the heart 
surge deep prayers for ~nese’:, ior 
others, for the Church Universal 
which is hers, for dear friends far 
away. 





NOTES ON NEW 


IFE’S AN ART. By Franc-Nohain. 
Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. $2.00. 


In this most readable book M. 
Franc-Nohain is on tine side of the 
angels, the side of the orthodox 
theo.ogians, that is, which we may 
take as the same thing. He assures 
us that “Life is always choice. That 
is why it is an art,” and thereby 
provided us with yet another argu- 
ment for free will, for surely no one 
will deny that life’s an art with 
Franc-Nohain before him as an ob- 
ject lesson. 

“life is always choice. ... Why 
did you take the left side of the 
street this morning instead of the 
right? . . . We seek reasons for act- 
ing, for coming to some decision. If 
we can’t decide we spin a coin. 
‘Heads, I'll take the right. Tails, 

I’ll take the left.’ The coin is tossed 
up. Does it fall heads? ‘I don’t care, 
Yll go to the left anyway.’” So 
argues our author and one wonders 
what the determinists have to an- 
swer. What have heredity and en- 
vironment to do with a choice of 
this kind? It is this common sense 
way of looking at things, this taking 
of the common experiences of life 
at their full value, that lies at the 
bottom of this author’s appeal to us. 
Common sense shot through with a 
quaint whimsicality, punctuated 
with a pungent wit, is the essence 
of his style and the ground of his 
philosophy. We know we can choose 
as we will and he reassures us in 
this comfortable if perilous knowl- 
edge. We feel free and resent the 
scientists telling us we are not the 
masters of our fate and now here 
comes glong M. Franc-Nohain to tell 
us it’s all right after all. But what 
shall we choose? On this knotty 
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point Life’s an Art gives us pithy 
counsel. 

Franc-Nohain, or Maurice Le- 
grand as heis known to his fam- 
ily and friends, is a _ worldling 
in the sense that he loves the 
world and savors all its innocent 
delights with infinite relish. He 
preaches to us but not from any 
heights of asceticism and the theme 
of his sermon is happiness. He is a 
believer by choice, an orthodox be- 
liever, and why? Ask rather why 
not, since belief means for us loy- 
alty and devotion and confidence 
and courage and all the virtues that 
make for human peace and happi- 
ness, for the content of the soul, for 
the happiness that causes him to 
close his volume with a chapter 
called “And then there is God.” 


ATTERS LITURGICAL. By Rev. 
Joseph Wuest, C. SS.R. Trans- 
lated and revised by Rev. Thomas W. 
Mallaney, C. SS.R. Frederick Pustet 
Co. $3.00. 


The popularity of this book is at- 
tested by the fact that a third edi- 
tion, carrying the work well over the 
ten thousand number, has been 
brought out. It is a compact volume 
of over 650 pages, yet only a little 
more than pocket size. One can 
easily agree with the translator when 
he says that it is still the handy 
reference manual in liturgical ques- 
tions, and a most suitable gift for 
priests and seminarians. The laity 
who are interested in the Divine 
Office and the liturgy of the Mass 


It is an incomparable moment— 
probably unique in one’s life—for 
when and where will one be able to 
see the Madonna of St. Luke again? 
The crowd presses crushingly from 
every direction but those who have 
attained to the vision of her do not 
need it: they stand raptly still. And 
one has the sense of what graces 
and favors this moment may bring 
to the soul. For if there are spots 
and hours in which, by the interces- 
sion of Mary, God is pleased to dis- 
pense special largesse and benefits 
to supplicants, what may we not 
hope who have been able, by His 
mercy, to look upon the Face of this 
august Madonna, whom so many 
Saints have humbly venerated, and 
whose powerful succor and protec- 
tion throughout the ceniuries is 
described in the title of “health and 
salvation” of men? 


BOOKS 


will find it very helpful. A few 
changes have been made in the order 
of treatment to conform with the 
Roman Breviary and Missal. The 
Instruction of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments, issued on 
March 26, 1929, on the matter of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, has been 
added in an Appendix. 


‘Tees TO BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York. $1.75. 


It is to the life of Our Lord that 
Father Herbst repairs to seek for 
texts for his little talks to children. 
There is in that Divine life a text 
for every situation in the lives of 
us His creatures. From the utter 
helplessness of the New Born Babe 
in Bethlehem to the triumph of the 
Transfiguration, from the success of 
Palm Sunday to the seeming failure 
of the Cross, there is no experience 
of ours that does not find its exem- 
plar there, if we but know how to 
look for it. Father Herbst has a 
peculiar felicity in seeking and find- 
ing just such exemplars as will ap- 
peal to children and an ability to 
make their application to the diffi- 
culties and problems of child life. 


NE HUNDRED READINGS FOR 

THE SICK. By Rev. Robert 
Eaton. Benziger Brothers, New York. 
$1.30. 


If the poor are always with us it 
is true that the sick might also be, 
did not the world of health and 
business thunder by them where 
they lie hidden in their nooks out of 
sight and, unhappily, out of mind. 
Health, it is commonly remarked to- 
day, is the first requisite to happi- 
ness, yet there is a fallacy here, even 
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if the motto be applied only to life 
in this world. Examples are not 
wanting of those who have found 
happiness and radiated good cheer 
to all around them in spite of con- 
stant suffering. Yet sickness is a 
great weakener for most of us and, 
aS His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Bourne says in his preface to One 
Hundred Readings for the Sick, they 
“will be a great source of help to 
those feeble and tired souls who find 
a morning meditation beyond their 
strength, but who feel drawn to clos- 
er union with God, and are often- 
times at a loss for the assistance 
which their devotion needs.” Father 
Eaton should be congratulated in 
making provision for their great 
need. 


IRTH-CONTROL AND EUGEN- 

ICS. By Charles P. Bruehl, Ph.D. 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. 
$2.50. 


The danger to society from its pre- 
occupation with sex is by no means 
confined to the children. Indeed the 
danger to the children springs di- 
rectly from the amazing change of 
attitude towards the whole subject 
on the part of the adult population. 
The power of the idea is nowhere 
more strikingly shown than in the 
speed with which the lax morality 
of today has spread from its sources 
over the whole face of the land and 
penetrated to every class and grade 
of the social body. 

The case of eugenics is certainly 
one in point. Twenty years ago its 
claims were somewhat indefinite, a 
dim notion that humanity might be 
turned into a vast stud farm and 
men bred through a process of arti- 
ficial selection to what was termed 
the “Superman.” Then came the 
Neo-Malthusians with birth-control, 
divorce was followed by companion- 
ate marriage, and the sterlization of 
the unfit yields place to euthanasia. 
It is against these grisly horrors that 
Dr. Bruehl has presented this excel- 
lent little volume on Birth-Control 
and Eugenics in which he proves 
with much force how each of these 
things is but one step further in a 
progressive attempt on the part of 
modern society to commit suicide. 

It is evident, as he points out, that, 
opposed to this wild scramble toward 
the edge of the abyss, the Catholic 
Church stands practically alone. 
Once more it is apparent that a 
sharp line of demarkation is drawn 
between the Church and every other 
element of influence in the world. 
It may be that this is well for now, 
at last, those who have believed all 
manner of scandal against the 
Church may see it in its true light 
as the defender of not only the 
decencies, but the very essentials of 
normal life and choose with their 
eyes open between it and the com- 
bined elements of destruction. 
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HE ADVENTURE OF PAUL OF 

TARSUS. By the Rev. H. F. B. 
Mackay. Morehouse Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. $2.75. 


The title of this book is a very 
happy one, for the life of Paul of 
Tarsus was indeed an adventure, an 
adventure so strange and so magnif- 
icent that it must be true. No man 
could have invented this. The writer 
of fiction can fabricate for us such 
things as the adventures of Sindbad 
the Sailor or of Baron Munchausen, 
but the adventure of this Jew of 
Tarsus is of that order of truth that 
is stranger than fiction. 

It could not have been invented 
but it can be told and retold from a 
thousand different angles of ap- 
proach and the Reverend Mr. Mac- 
kay has given it to us in a form that 
makes delightful reading. Yet a 
word of warning must be given. 
Our author’s angle of approach is 


that of the scholar who, to the inter-" 


pretation of his central figure, brings 
a wide scholarship in secular history 
and much enthusiasm for spiritual 
things, but he is no theologian. It 
is a fascinating picture that he 
draws for he has in an unusual de- 
gree the power to recapture scenes 
and atmospheres now long dead and 
of transmitting their vital colors to 
the written page. 

Old Tarsus, pagan and magnifi- 
cent, tolerant of all men and all 
creeds, is admirably done and no less 
so is his painting of the cultivated, 
rather cynical society that floated 
like froth upon the surface of pow- 
erful and destructive passions that 
held Jerusalem in that day before 
the arms of Rome swept them all 
into oblivion. And these are but two 
of many such, for throughout the 
book there are vivid descriptions of 
place after place whose ancient cus- 
toms most of us have forgotten. 

But with this we must rest satis- 
fied. In short the book is delightful 
and even valuable for the reader who 
is sufficiently well grounded to dis- 
criminate, but it may well prove mis- 
leading to the ignorant. 


HE ROYAL LAW. By Abbot Boni- 
face Wohrmuller, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated by Dom Ernest Graf, OSB. 
Benziger Brothers, New York. $2.50. 


It would seem at first that it 
should be easy to discourse elo- 
quently of charity. But, on second 
thoughts, when one considers all 
that has been said of this cardinal 
virtue, it might appear that, so far 
from being easy, nothing is more 
difficult since we are baffled by the 
very greatness and loftiness. of the 
subject. However this may be, in 
this new work of the Abbot Wohr- 
muller we may see that at least it is 
not impossible to speak originally 
and wisely on charity. The book is 
divided into a great number of short 
meditations of all of which charity is 
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the central theme, and each of 
which is capable of being enlarged 
upon by the reader as the center of 
a devotional exercise. 


ACRED SIGNS and THE SPIRIT 

OF THE LITURGY. By Romano 
Guardini, translated by Ada Lane. 
Benziger Brothers, New York City. 95 
cents each. 


These two little volumes from a 
very talented pen are well translated 
and contain thoughts on the ritual 
familiar to Catholics presented from 
a strikingly original standpoint. The 
little things that we do in connection 
with our religious observance—the 
Sign of the Cross, kneeling, striking 
the breast—form the subject of the 
first volume and are explained with 
reference to the symbolism that has 
always been emphasized by the 
Church as of great importance to a 
truly devotional life. In The Spirit 
of the Liturgy Dr. Guardini goes more 
deeply into this symbolism as a sys- 
tem, and the reader feels strongly 
the underlying mysticism that makes 
so strong an appeal to the author. 


HE MYSTICAL BODY OF 
CHRIST. By the Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor Canon Myers, M. A. 


HE SACRAMENT OF CONFIRMA- 
TION. By the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
F. C. Kolbe, D. D., D. Litt. 


HE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD. 
By the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Canon 
C. Cronin, D.D., V.G. 


XTREME UNCTION. By the Rev. 

J.P. Arendzen, Ph. D., D. D., M. A. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. 
90 cents each. 


Four more volumes of the “Treas- 
ury of the Faith” series have come 
from the presses of the Macmillan 
Company during the past month to 
swell the ranks of what promises to 
be an invaluable little reference li- 
brary in itself. As in the case of the 
works that have preceded them, these 
new volumes deal, each, with an im- 
portant factor in the doctrine or 
practice of the Church. It has been 
the policy of the publishers to secure 
statements on the subjects under 
consideration from recognized au- 
thorities so that these expositions 
are more than mere bald outlines. 
They take on the character of the 
living things reflecting the vitality 
of the Divine syst2m cf which they 
form parts. 


HE HEAVENLY VISITATIONS OF 
KONNERSREUTH. By the Rev. 
Dr. Franzsmathes. The Wanderer 
Printing Co., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The extraordinary story of Theresa 
Neumann, the stigmatized maiden of 
Konnersreuth, forms the subject of 
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this short pamphlet, too short indeed 
to do justice to so tremendous a 
theme. The events at Konnersreuth 
have not, perhaps, received the de- 
gree of attention in this country that 
they deserve, for whatever interpreta- 
tion of them is suggested by faith or 
skepticism, they are in themselves so 
marvelous and so well substantiated 
that they cannot but convince any- 
one who hears of them of the pres- 
ence there of a power quite beyond 
the comprehension of the human 
mind. The reviewer does not hesitate 
to urge all Catholics, and non-Cath- 
olics for that matter, to possess 
themselves of this authentic account 
of what in its effect is surely one of 
the greatest contemporary testimo- 
nies to the glory of God and the 
truth of the Catholic Faith. 


6 he CISTERCIAN NUNS. By Ailbe 
J. Luddy, O. Cist. M. H. Gill & 
Son, Ltd., Dublin. 2 shillings and 6d. 


This brief sketch of the Cistercian 
Nuns takes us through a period of 
extraordinary interest in the history 
of monasticism and of the Church 
generally, a period, indeed, that be- 
gins with the early Middle Ages and 
is far from complete today. The de- 
velopment of the great Orders in the 
age of intense and burning faith, 
their continuation through the long 
period of storm and stress in which 
the difficulties of the Church were 
multiplied, down to what seems the 
revival of the old spirit in a new age, 
makes thrilling reading and bears 
witness to the immortal life which 
informs, not the Church only, but 
those institutions that derive their 
nourishment and vigor from the 
Bride of Christ. 


ESUS THE CRUCIFIED. By Mother 
Clare Fey. Benziger Bros., New 
York. $1.25. 


This book consists of a series of 
meditations on the Sacred Passion 
of Christ gathered from the writings 
of the foundress of the Sisters of the 
Poor Child Jesus. They are quite uni- 
form in length—about 250 words. 
They are characterized: by a spirit of 
profound faith and by the warmth 
of Divine love. Lovers of the Passion 
of Christ will be stirred by them to 
greater devotion to His Sufferings. 


AMPAIGNERS FOR’ CHRIST 

HANDBOOK. By David Gold- 
stein. Thomas J. Flynn & Co., Inc., 
Boston. $1.00. 


Those who recall “Campaigning for 
Christ,” by David Goldstein and Mrs. 
Martha Moore Avery, will be inter- 
ested in seeing this new book from 
the pen of the former. Since the 
first was written, Mrs. Avery has 
died and it is to her that the more 
recent volume is dedicated. 


Ardent worker in the Lay Aposto- 
late inaugurated by His Eminence 
Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, Mr. 
Goldstein recognizes the need of a 
compendium of Christian doctrine in 
a form appropriate for use in dealing 
with “man in the street,” and the 
Campaigners for Christ Handbook is 
the result. There are few questions, 
honest and intelligent questions that 
is, which do not find their answer 
here, and, though books of the kind 
are legion, yet this one approaches 
its subject matter from an original 
standpoint. 


T= PADRE OF THE PRESS. By 
Thomas J. Feeney, S. J. The Jesuit 
Mission Press, New York. Price $1.50. 


The life of the Rev. John J. Mona- 
han, S. J., “The Padre of the Press,” 
was one of those which combined the 
romance of the adventurer with the 
inspiration of the sincere and self- 
sacrificing missionary of Christ. As 
his biographer, Father Feeney, writes 
in the introduction, “in three years 
this American missionary attained 
to a comprehensive grasp of the Fili- 
pino problem—a still urgent problem 
involving 10,000,000 Catholics and 
1,000,000,000 pagans of the Far East— 
such as but few have possessed,” and 
his masterful handling of this prob- 
lem and the complete abnegation of 
self, resulting at last in his death 
through unending labor in the inter- 
ests of his charges, make him a most 
appealing figure to us all. The pres- 
ent volume is a comprehensive ac- 
count of these labors, and the appeal 
of the subject is heightened by the 
interest that attaches to the environ- 
ment in which his work was carried 
on. 


HE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 
LUKE. By the Rev. Raymond F. 
Stoll, S. T. D. Frederick Pustet Co., 
Inc., New York and Cincinnati. $3.50. 


This is not so much a critical dis- 
cussion of the Third Gospel as a com- 
mentary on the text in its relation to 
other events and persons known to 
us from other historical sources, and 
a retelling of the story in.amplified 
form with reference to its historical 
background. In the Introduction the 
genuinity and integrity of the Gospel 
is taken up with some degree of de- 
tail, but with the bulk of the work 
the reader feels rather the effect of 
an explanation for believers than of 
an apologia for the skeptical. This, 
we think, was the intention of Father 
Stoll, and this he has accomplished 
successfully. The work should prove 
of value to those who desire to be- 
come acquainted with the setting of 
the Gospel account and especially to 
priests preparing sermons dealing 
with the historical aspect of the Life 
of Our Lord. The text of the Gospel 
itself is a translation by the author 
based on the Douay Version but cor- 


rected by reference to the originals. 
It is very clear and concise and emi- 
nently readable. 


PRAISES. Collected by 

the Rev. James Walcher. The 

Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee. - $1.50. 


A most valuable little book for pri- 
vate devotion is Divine Praises, in 
which Father Walcher has collected 
from many sources a splendid selec- 
tion of the greatest hymns and can- 
ticles in use in the Catholic Church. 
There is, of course, a group, very well 
chosen from the Psalms, and the 
great medieval hymns are drawn 
upon and some more modern compo- 
sitions. .Thus have the great relig- 
ious poets and writers throughout 
the ages been called upon to pay 
tribute to this work, and the result is 
admirable. The selections are di- 
vided into chapters according to the 
object of praise, which renders the 
book of double value to the reader, 
who, if he be of those who seek to 
live the life of prayer, will find in it 
a most valuable daily companion. 


View BLOSSOMS. By the Rev. 
Columba Downey, O. Carm. H. H. 
Gill and Son, Ltd., Dublin. 2 shil- 
lings 6d. 


The way to the writing of poetry 
is a difficult one; as difficult, one 
judges, for those who have a natural 
facility as for those who have little. 
Father Downey’s book is a case in 


. point. It seems an ungracious thing 


to say of one who writes so easily 
and with such high motives, but the 
fact is that these verses are not poet- 
ry in the true sense of the word. The 
phrasing is trite and facile aid the 
effect unconvincing save to the ex- 
tent that they convince us of deep 
sincerity of the author himself, and 
that, of course, is always a good 
thing to be convinced of by whatever 
means. 


= THE ABBEY OF THE WOODS. 
By Michael Earls, 8S. J. Printed at 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 


The reviewer is apt to complain 
that the way to poetry is difficult; it 
is, therefore, with all the more pleas- 
ure that he speaks of one who has 
found it. Father Earls’ In the Abbey 
of the Woods has certainly found it. 
What is it that makes the difference 
between true poetry and mere verse? 
It is the most intangible of things, 
some hint of old things not seen be- 
fore and the trick is done. Father 
Earls is a lover of nature, and it is of 
the familiar objects of wood, field or 
garden that he sings, but each of 
them takes on a new aspect felt, per- 
haps, always, but not formulated till 
now. It is well that we should have 
such a one to carry on an old tradi- 
tion largely lost. 
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YUANCHOW YIELDS a HARVEST 


gm pride of Yuan- 
chow is its two-storied, covered-stone 
bridge. For in the hundreds of miles 
that the Yuan River flows from its 
remote source in Kweichow Province 
to its mingling with the muddy 
waters of Tung Ting Lake in eastern 
Hunan, no bridge spans it except at 
Yuanchow. Since, in the heart of 
China, a hundred years is as yester- 
day, every chattering urchin and 
venerable citizen of the town can tell 
with vivid detail how six centuries 
ago a wealthy stranger, in fulfilment 
of a mandarin’s dream, built that 
bridge. 

But I dare say that not a half a 
dozen of Yuanchow’s forty thousand 
souls know the story of the Spanish 
priest who, in mid-May, 1921, picked 
his way between the rice paddies 
outside their city walls and entered 
through one of its open gates to 
found there a Catholic mission. As 
Father Hypollyto, a Spanish priest, 
walked the city streets he found 
much to interest him. The citizens 
seemed to have done well in the mat- 
ter of education, for there were many 
elementary schools, as Well as three 
high schools for boys and one for 
girls. Temples were conspicuous. One 
of these, he noticed, was dedicated 
to Tien Cheng Mou, the Chinese 
“Heavenly Mother.” At the intersec- 
tion of the four main streets was a 
many-storied tower, the home of a 
spiritualist sect. He passed the walls 
of a German Lutheran mission; and, 
through the East Gate, he glimpsed 
the curved roof of a convent for 
Buddhist nuns. 

For a full year Father Hypollyto 
labored in Yuanchow alone. In May, 
1922, Father Timothy McDermott, 
c.P., one of the first band of Passion- 
ists to reach Hunan, joined him. 
That year famine brought scenes 
shocking not only to the newly ar- 


By THEOPHANE Macu ire, C.P. 


rived missionary but also to his vet- 
eran companion as well. When the 
starving people could not get food 
they dug up roots, ate the bark of 
trees, and tried to live on white clay. 
Crazed by hunger, some of the 
wretched people even resorted to 
cannibalism. In the Temple of the 
Black Devil the two Fathers distrib- 
uted rice to eight hundred people 
daily from June until October. Asi- 
atic cholera added to the terrors of 
the survivors. The dead and dying 
lay in the city streets and country 





Father Timothy McDermott, C. P., first 

pastor of Yuanchow, has seen the visible 

token of God’s blessing in the remark- 

able development of a fervent Christian- 

ity in that city of southwest Hunan, 

which, but a few years ago was entirely 
pagan. 
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lanes under the burning summer sun. 
The stench of corrupting bodies was 
noticeable from afar. Large pits 
were dug outside the city and the 
victims, covered with quicklime, were 
thrown into these for common buri- 
al. Hundreds of dying infants were 
baptized by the missionaries; scores 
were left by their parents at the 
Mission gate. 

Converts, encouraging in number 
and quality, entered the Faith. To 
provide for the Yuanchow Catholics, 
Padre Hypollyto, as the bishop’s dele- 
gate, dedicated the chapel of St. Paul 
of the Cross—the first Passionist 
chapel in Hunan—on December 8, 
1923. Father Kevin Murray, C.P., and 
Father Quentin Olwell, C.P., assisted 
at the dedication. On the departure 
of the Spanish priest, Father Timo- 
thy was named pastor of Yuanchow. 
In August, 1925, Fathers Gregory 
McEttrick, C.P.,and Ernest Cunning- 
ham, C.P., were appointed to help 
Father Timothy with his growing 
flock. The same year Brother Lam- 
bert Budde, C.P., came to Yuanchow 
to direct the building of a convent 
for the Sisters of St. Joseph of the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh who had of- 
fered their services for the Mission. 


SCAPES from bandits, local wars, 

a second famine—all these were 
among the experiences of the mis- 
sionaries of the Yuanchow district 
during the next two years. In Janu- 
ary, 1927, Fathers Timothy and Ern- 
est went to Kaotsun to conduct the 
Sisters of St. Joseph—Sisters Flor- 
ence, St. Anne and Clarissa—on the 
last part of their journey to Yuan- 
chow. It was a memorable trip. On 
the return the party was surrounded 
at night by bandits in a village 
twelve miles from Yuanchow, were 
twice fired upon and threatened by 
the danger of a mutiny among the 
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The Sisters of St. Joseph at the Yuanchow Mission. They arrived in Hunan in 1926. 
Although the first Sisters to go into that section of the Passionist Prefecture, they 
have found an encouraging response from the natives. 


who formed their body- 
Thousands of Yuanchow’s 
cit ; turned out to see the first 
Si ever to reach that locality. 


T HE congregation at Yuanchow 
been steadily increasing. 
WI the Apostolic Prefect arrived 


the with the Sisters, he found one 
hundred and sixty adults prepared 
for the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
The services of Holy Week, 1927, were 
fully carried out in Yuanchow, and 
with a fervor that was increased by 
a realization of how much the mis- 
sionaries and the Christians needed 
God’s protection at that particular 

The spirit of Communism was 
abr Parading the streets of the 
city, students, misled by Red propa- 
ganda, shouted for the expulsion or 
of the foreigners. The Chris- 
tia 1s they knelt in prayer before 
the Blessed Sacrament, could hear 


the cries of the fanatics, outside the 
mission walls, threatening to torture 
the priests who had remained with 
their flocks. 


Eighteen miles west of Yuanchow 
Father Quentin, Brother Lambert, 
the Sisters of St. Joseph and two 
Cc postulants were held under 
guard for six days, while the Bol- 


shevist element attempted to force 
their return to the city. At Yuan- 
chow itself Fathers Timothy, Greg- 


ory and Clement were keeping off 
the crowds that tried to take over 
the Mission, and resisting the ef- 
forts of the local mandarin to have 
the Catholic orphans put under the 


care of the Communists. Under cover 
of darkness the orphans were sent to 
the homes of Christians. The Gen- 
eral of the Kweichow troops, then 
holding the town, sent a guard, as he 
had promised to protect the lives of 
the missionaries from the rioting 


Reds. In retaliation, the radical ele- 
ment set fire to the General’s bar- 
racks. Angered and forced to take 
a definite stand, the General de- 
clared martial law, tracked down and 
executed the leaders of the Com- 
munists, and restored peace to the 
city. 

The storm over, the Fathers con- 
tinued their missionary work with- 
out further interruption. Their cou- 
rageous stand during the time of 
danger had made an impression on 
the townspeople, who now realized 
how they had been deceived by the 
propaganda of the Communists. 


N January, 1929, the Sisters of St. 

Joseph returned to Yuanchow. 
They had travelled thousands of 
miles through the little known in- 
terior of China on foot, by chair, and 
by boat. One of their number—Sister 
Clarissa—was stricken with fever and 





Father Clement Seybold, C. P. (seated), with Father Timothy, Sister Genevieve 
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died at Chungking in the Province of 
Szechuan. The deep sorrow felt by 
the Yuanchow Christians for the loss 
of this devoted nun was further in- 
creased when, in April they learned 
of the death of three of the mission- 
ary priests at the hands of bandits. 
All three priests—Fathers Walter, 
Godfrey and Clement—were on their 
way to the Kienyang-Yuanchow dis- 
trict. Father Clement in particular 
was mourned, since he had long la- 
bored in that part of Hunan. 


IX July Father Timothy left Yuan- 
chow for necessary medical treat- 
ment. Fathers Ernest and Jeremiah 
remained to care for the Mission. 
Conditions were fairly quiet until 
March, 1930. Towards the end of 
that month General Chen Han 
Chang, who for years had controlled 
a large portion of western Hunan, 
was assassinated by one of his offi- 
cers. Troop movements followed; 
and in May a government army sur- 
rounded the city of Yuanchow where 
the assassin, Li Pao Chen, had re- 
tired with his rebellious men. Rifle 
fire by day and cannonading at night 
brought destruction to several parts 
of the city. Many citizens were in- 
jured; ali were in a state of terror. 
Fearful for the lives of the people, 
the officials of the town begged 
Father Ernest to interview the Gen- 
eral of the attacking force to see 
whether peace could be arranged. 
After many delays, during which the 
officials showed themselves loath to 
take the risks involved in crossing 
through the lines, Father Ernest met 
and was cordially received by the 
General of the Government troops. 
A partial agreement was reached and 
Father Ernest walked back through 
pouring rain to the front lines of 
the attacking army. He had taken 
great risks to bring peace. But the 
siege continued. The rattling of ma- 
chine guns at night, as the besieged 
beat off attempts to scale the city 
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and a First Communion class in Yuanchow. This was the last class Father Clement 
instructed. Less than a month later he was shot by bandits. 
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walls, bursts of rifle fire, and heavy 
bombardment of the city gates kept 
the people in a constant state of fear. 
Bullets shattered the tiles on the 
convent roof, splintered the glass in 
windows and fell into the enclosure. 
Happily no one in the Mission was 
injured. After a two weeks’ siege, 
peace was finally concluded. 

In the fall of 1930 it became neces- 
sary for Sister Marie Gertrude to 
make the long journey to Hankow 
for medical treatment. Father Er- 
nest was called away for a much- 
needed rest; and Fathers Anthony 
Maloney, C.P., and Edward Mc- 
Carthy, C.P., took over the care of 
the Yuanchow Mission. 


‘TE Catholicity of the Yuanchow 

district is distinguished from that 
of most of our other Missions by the 
fact that it has developed in the city 
itself rather than in the outlying vil- 
lages. There are nearly three hun- 
dred adult Catholics in the city 
proper, and their eagerness to hear 
Catholic doctrine and to approach 
the Sacraments is proof of how much 
they appreciate the Faith. The 
monthly Confessions at the Yuan- 
chow Mission average over six hun- 
dred, and the Communions over 
twelve hundred. Vocations from the 
Chinese to the priesthood and to the 
sisterhood are signs that God is 
blessing the work of the mission- 
aries, and are the surest promise that 
the Faith is taking deep root. 

For several years a group of Chi- 
nese girls at the Yuanchow Mission 
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These Passionist missionaries, Fathers Anthony Maloney and Edward McCarthy, 
believe that there is great hope for China’s future if the children are properly 
trained. They are shown here with a few of the Yuanchow children who have been 

removed from a pagan environment and are receiving a Catholic education. 


has been following a strict rule of 
life under Father Timothy’s direc- 
tion, awaiting the day when the Sis- 
ters will open a novitiate. Accommo- 
dations have now been provided; and 
it seems that soon eight of these girls, 
natives of the Yuanchow district, 
may have the happiness of receiving 
the habit of the Sisters. 





These splendid results are due, af- 
ter the grace of God, to the efforts 
of the missionaries. Our readers are 
asked to pray that, whether in days 
of peace or peril, the good Fathers 
and Sisters and souls in their care 
may have God’s protection and bless- 
ing so that Yuanchow may yield al- 
ways a greater and richer harvest. 


YANG MEI SAVES HER FACE 


See was over. My 
lamp was lit, and an open book lay 
on the table before me. 

“Father, do you remember Yang 
Mei?” my boy John asked. 

“Yang Mei? Why, yes I know her,” 
I answered him, looking across the 
room to where he stood at the front 
window. “Isn’t she that youngster 
of about ten who lives with her 
widowed mother and her brother in 
a bamboo lean-to on River Street?” 


“That’s right, Father,” John nod- 
ded. “Since old Yang died they have 
had to measure every mouthful of 
food. They are glad to earn a cop- 
per at any kind of work. The last 
troops, who ate the rice of this town, 
seized the boy to carry baggage, but 
he escaped two days later when the 
mountain pass at La Tzi was hidden 
by a fog. Why, the whole family car- 
ried bricks and tiles for you a few 
months ago when you were building 
a wall to make a chapel out of the 
courtyard here.” 

“Why are you so interested in Yang 





By Basiwt Bauer, C.P. 


Mei? Is a marriage being arranged 
for her?” 

“No,” John smiled, “Yang Mei is a 
hard worker, and I always thought 
she got a good deal of joy out of her 
hard life; but if she has a tongue like 
that, no one will want to marry her. 
Just listen to her fighting with that 
Hsiao girl across the street!” 

The shutter was back from my 
window, and as I stood up I could 
look in through the open doorway of 
the Hsiao home opposite the mis- 
sion. The family was in mourning. 
Figures, dressed in white, stood about 
a coffin that rested on wooden bench- 
es. Pagan priests, in shabby robes, 
were coming in with their horns and 
cymbals to begin the third evening 
of ceremonies and incantations for 
the departed. But the priests and 
mourners paused to look at two 
youngsters who stood a few feet 
apart abusing each other in lan- 
guage far beyond their years. 

Leaning against the wooden door 
frame, her white turban of mourn- 


ing slipping down over her angry 
face, the Hsiao girl shouted scorn- 
fully at the poorly clad Yang Mei, 
“We have fed enough beggars today.” 
“I am not a beggar,” the Yang girl 
called back. “I have earned my rice 
today by selling kindling wood. See,” 
and she slipped a basket from her 
shoulders, “I still have a few pieces 
left. I did not ask for alms. I only 
wanted to know if there would be 
any work for me here tomorrow. As 
for you, may your whole family die 
and be jammed into one coffin!” 
“And may you,” retorted the Hsiao 
girl, “have not a single one left to 
open your door or trim your lamp!” 
“A coffin is too good for you,” Yang 
Mei said bitterly. ‘May fish be your 
coffin and water your grave!” 
Little groups stood at the doors of 
neighboring homes and looked on. 
Water-carriers dropped their buckets 
on the street to listen. Hawkers 
stopped their cries and watched with 
interest. The crowd was growing. 
Conscious that their personal quarrel 
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he Sisters’ Convent at Yuanchow, built on lines to afford some relief from the 


ntense heat of that section, and to provide accommodations for the training of 
native Sisters. Eight girls are now preparing to make their novitiate there. 


had become public, the two girls re- 
sumed their vituperation. 

‘May you be thrown on a moun- 
tain of knives!” This from the Hsiao 
youngster. . 

Without hesitation Yang Mei an- 
swered her: “May you die in prison 
and your corpse be eaten by dogs!” 
‘May five horses pull you to 


May your body be in one place 
and your head in another!” 


So far no one in the crowd had 
ventured to interfere. Now a young 
woman, recently married to the 
eldest son of the Hsiao family, came 
from behind the coffin. 

“Don’t stand here cursing each 
other,” she said kindly. “Here we 
are trying to do meritorious deeds 
for the one who has left us; and you 
two stand at our very door fighting 
and giving us a bad name. Please 
stop. Hasn’t all this any meaning 
for you?” 

S! pointed to the offerings that 

were to be burned on the grave of 
the deceased. In front of the house 
on a frame-work of bamboo were 
paper images of several soldiers with 
the officer on a horse, two sedan 
chairs, paper chests for money and 
clothes, and hosts of paper servants. 

“Ves,” said a bystander near Yang 
Mei, “this Hsiao family has money. 
What sense is there in you quarreling 
with their daughter? Are you two 
going to fight all night?” 

Yang Mei turned to those about 
her Are you all going to take her 
part But you are right; she has 
money. I'll go.” 

She picked up her basket and took 
a few steps towards her assailant. 

“So you people are doing meritori- 
ous deeds! But what your lips speak 
you deny in your heart. May you be 
hacked in ten thousand pieces!” 


Quivering with anger, the Hsiao 
girl made as if to strike her; but in- 
stead she stepped back and content- 
ed herself with another curse: 


“May you die by the roadside be- 
fore you get half-way home!” 

In her departing Yang Mei paused: 
“You turtle’s egg! I am not your 
servant. I have a way. I certainly 
have a way to make your whole fam- 
ily eat bitterness.” 

John and I left the window. 

“What does she mean?” I asked. 
“How can she bring any trouble to 
the Hsiao family?” 

“You will see tomorrow,” said John, 


shaking his head. “I. believe this af- 
fair is going to end badly.” 

The next morning, since a convoy 
of boats had just arrived, we walked 
down to the river front to do some 
shopping. As we rounded the last 
bend in Wangtsun’s winding Main 
Street and saw the masts of the 
boats, John spoke: 

“Last night when Yang Mei went 
home she told her mother and 
brother of the fight she had, and 
how she had lost face before the 
whole neighborhood. Instead of sym- 
pathizing, the mother scolded her 
roundly and told her she had not a 
bit of sense. The girl left the hut 
that they called home, threatening 
to commit suicide. She is so very 
young that her mother did not take 
the threat seriously. Late last night 
Yang Mei did not return. This morn- 
ing they searched again and found 
her.” We had reached the river bank 
as he finished. “And here she is!” 


At our feet was a piece of old mat- 
ting. From one end protruded 
Yang Mei’s straw-sandaled feet; 
from the other her head with her 
black, wet hair clinging to it. She 
had thrown herself into the river 
through shame for her loss of face. 

“Great trouble will follow from 
this for the Hsiao family,” added 
John. “So many heard the dispute 
that there will be plenty of witnesses 
for the Yangs. They will testify that 
the dead girl’s feelings were so out- 
raged that only this awful act and 
her silent body could fully tell how 


much she was hurt. There will be ~ 


much ‘squeeze’ in settling this case, 
Father. It is too bad that such a 





Sisters Genevieve and St. Anne, of the Sisters of St. Joseph, with some of the 

native girls who hope to become nuns. When sickness and death came to their 

community at Yuanchow these two Sisters bravely carried on their own work for 
over a year until two companions were able to join them. 
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trifling dispute had such a tragic 
end. If only they had the Catholic 
Faith!” 

“Thank God you have the true 
Faith,” I said. “You can see now 
how the beliefs of the pagans work 
out. This child thought after death 
she would be reborn, so she did not 
hesitate to commit suicide.” 

There was a crowd of curious 


CHINA 


“W, 
HAT is going on in 


China at present? How will the 
Chinese Republic develop? What is 
the outlook for the Catholic Church 
in China?” 

An answer to these questions will 
be of interest to readers of THE Sren. 
To understand the situation of the 
Church in chaotic China today and 
to forecast its future, it is necessary 
to comprehend the political and 
moral status of the land. 

Both America and Europe show a 
great interest in this land of four 
hundred million and more people. 
The Far East which, to the non-Sino- 
log, was formerly known chiefly 
through anecdote or amusing story 
is now, because of modern inter- 
course, brought into closer contact 
with other nations. The “Far” East 
is FAR no longer. Events are tak- 
ing place in China which are of in- 
tense concern to nearly every nation. 
And this interest in China by other 
nations has influenced and at pres- 
ent is influencing the country and 
people themselves. 

China’s political power sank to its 
lowest ebb in 1900. The chain of hu- 
miliations, the first link of which 
was forged by the unhappy opium 
war with England in 1841, found its 
last but strongest tie in the indemni- 
fication which the European Powers 
demanded for the Boxer uprising of 
1900. This Boxer uprising was the 
last powerless stand of the old, self- 
sufficient China against the Western 
culture which tried to enter the land 
from all sides. 

“For thousands of years the Chi- 
nese weapons have been the bow and 
arrow, the sword, and the lance, and 
twenty or thirty years ago these were 
still in use. In 1900 the Boxers, whose 
aim was to drive all Western influ- 
ence out of China, engaged in war 
with the allied forces of eight na- 
tions and the weapons they used were 
big swords! Big swords against the 
machine guns and cannon of the 
Allies! This was the reaction of the 


Chinese to the new culture of the 
Europeans and Americans, a kind of 
opposition to their material progress. 
The Boxers did not believe that 





townsfolk gathering to look at us 
and at the frail, lifeless body at our 
feet. As though thinking aloud, John 
spoke slowly: “The pagans are wrong. 
It is not for us to take away the life 
that God has given us. There is a 
judgment after death; and God’s 
sentence stands forever. Little Yang 
Mei has been avenged.. She has 
saved her face. But what of her 





soul? Will the Father say anything 
about this affair when the Chris- 
tians come to Mass on Sunday? You 
know the whole town will be talking 
about it.” 


66 , John,” I answered as we 

walked away, “the Father will 
have much to say to the Christians 
next Sunday.” 


AND THE CHURCH 


By NicHovas ScHNEIDERS, C.P. 


Western civilization was superior to 
Chinese civilization, and in order to 
demonstrate the greatness of Chi- 
nese civilization they went to the 
length of doubting the superiority of 
Western rifles and cannon, those 
deadly and accurate weapons, to 
Chinese swords.” Men with broad 
vision had, in the latter part of the 
19th century, again and again urged 
the higher powers at Peking to 
change their attitude and course. 
Sun Yat Sen, the man of the future, 
was foremost in this. After 1900, 
Western culture, along broad lines, 
began to influence the people, and 
slowly the great change came. The 
defeat of the Boxers showed China 
the superiority of Western material 
civilization, and was followed by ex- 
treme faith in and imitation of the 
West. The “foreigner” remained, in- 
deed, to be considered as an intruder, 
and undesirable or, at best, a neces- 
Sary evil; but foreign knowledge and 
morale were recognized and wel- 
comed. . The old, conservative Em- 
pire was overthrown in 1911 and the 
Chinese Republic proclaimed. This 
Republic was truly very weak; but 





those prophets who foretold that its 
life would be but short, proved to 
be mistaken. Now, after twenty 
years, the Republic is more strongly 
entrenched than ever. 

In order to acquire a good under- 
standing of present day China, we 
must consider Sun Yat Sen, the man 
who means more to young China 
than Lenin means to Soviet Russia. 
There is this difference between 
these two men, namely, that the 
former’s ideas and ideals were ac- 
cepted and put into action by the 
great masses only after his death in 
1925. His political “planks” may be 
summed up as: 

1—Abolition of the unequal treat- 
ies. 

2—The rebuilding of the nation on 
more solid foundations. 

3—Abolition of all feudalism. 

4—The rightful place of China 
amongst the nations. 

5—The development of industries 
and the resources of China. 

6—The application of the Three 
Principles, Nationalism, Democracy, 
Socialism. 

The Three Principles have become 


Ships which seem to have gone ashore, and houses apparently built to float. This 
is a characteristic river front scene along the Yuan in the Province of Hunan. 
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Sharks’ fins for sale! The Chinese eonsider sharks’ fins a real delicacy. When 
ed, the fins form a glutinous, stringy mass. They dissolve readily on the tongue 
and do not lodge in the throat. Soup made from them is quite palatable. 


1tchword of the nation. They 
ure it were, the sum of China’s 
itions. Nationalism—China for 
Chinese; Democracy—govern- 
»y the people; Socialism—not 
j Marxian sense (for Sun Yat 
S id not deny the right to private 
y), but in contrast to China’s 

t feudalism. 


\! TER his death the theories of 
: Yat Sen spread rapidly 
the people and his ideas 
nthusiastically received. Thou-” 
upon thousands of copies of 
t Will of Sun Yat Sen flooded 
itry. Its content was: “For 
ars I have devoted myself to 
se of the people’s revolution 
one end in view—the eleva- 
China to a position of free- 
i equality among the nations. 
xperiences during these forty 
have firmly convinced me that 
1 this goal we must bring 
thorough awakening of our 
ople and ally ourselves in a 
( 1 struggle with those peoples 
of the world who treat us on the 

ba f equality. 
work of the revolution is not 
Let all our comrades fol- 
OW Plans for National Recon- 
struction,’ ‘Fundamentals of National 
Rec truction,’ ‘Three Principles of 
th ple,’ and the ‘Manifesto’ is- 
the First National Conven- 
our Party, and strive on 
for their consummation. 
our recent declarations in 
the convocation of a Nation- 
nvention and the abolition of 
treaties should be carried 
ffect with the least possible 
rhis is my heartfelt charge 

to you 

These lines, written within a 
month of his death, are considered 


the political testament of Sun Yat 
Sen. 

In-order that all Chinese citizens 
might understand the ideals of Sun 
Yat Sen, and particularly his Three 
Principles, it was decreed by the Gov- 
ernment that these must be taught 
in every school of the land, from the 
first primary grade to the highest 
class of the University. In all the 
schools, in army camps, in all gov- 
erment institutions, at the opening 
of all public meetings, there must be 
present the picture of Sun Yat Sen, 
draped with the National and Party 
flags. In the school and camps and 
public institutions there must be 
a weekly service in his honor. This 
service consists of standing at atten- 
tion and singing the National Party 


Song; three profound bows to the 
picture of Sun Yat Sen; public and 
alternate recitation of his last Will, 
and bowing the head for three min- 
utes of silence. 

There is intense veneration by 
young China for him whom they call 
“The Savior of China,” “The Liber- 
ator of China,” “The Washington of 
China.” Naturally his ideals have 
greatly influenced the nation and its 
people. Radical and great changes 
are being wrought in the political 
thought and trend of China. How 
does this change at present affect 
and how may it in the future affect 
the Catholic Church in this land? 


HINA is passing through a great 

crisis. “The next decade,” wrote 
Sun Yat Sen in 1925, “is the time of 
Crisis for China.” And so it is for 
the Church in China. Toa great ex- 
tent success in evangelizing the fu- 
ture China depends upen the ability 
of present day missions and mission- 
aries to face the crisis. 

With the fall of the Empire in 1911 
the bulwark of conservatism and 
Confucianism likewise fell. Likewise, 
the modernization of China brought 
it about that men, ashamed of their 
former beliefs in the multitudinous 
pagan gods, went so far, at times, as 
to take down the graven images from 
the temples and to burn and destroy 
them. A hopeful perspective pre- 
sented itself for the missions when 
centuries-old superstitions were up- 
rooted. Well might the missionaries 
look forward to the day when wor- 
ship of the one true God would sup- 
plant the worship heretofore given 
to the thousands of gods in China’s 
thousands of pagan temples. But 
young China, instead of turning from 
the false religions to the one true 
Faith, is in grave danger of turning 





Ruins of the Bank of Hunan at Changsha, the capital of the province. It is shown 
here as an illustration of the destruction wrought by the Communists when they 
captured the city. 
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from superstition to indifferentism 
which, in many respects, is far 
harder to combat. 

There are some two and half mil- 
lion Catholics in China. This means 
that only one out of about every two 
hundred Chinese is a Catholic. Since 
the vast majority of Catholics in this 
land belong to the poorer and un- 
educated classes, their influence on 
public life and morals is not great. 
Young China in many circumstances 
ignores the missionary as well as the 
doctrine he preaches. Young China 
has gone even further; it has made 
laws that hamper the missionary in 
his work. No Mission may operate 
a school unless that school be regis- 
tered. And in a registered school the 
teaching of doctrine is absolutely 
forbidden. A crucifix, a holy picture, 
any signs of religion—these are not 
tolerated in the schoolroom. The 
textbooks to be used are compiled 
by the Government, and these books 
contain anti-Christian teachings. 


S a mere concession, religious 
doctrine may be taught only to 
the children of the higher grades if, 
after school hours are over, they vol- 
untarily come or remain for these in- 
structions. This restriction of relig- 
ious activities, through the influence 
of one element in the Government, is 
not consistent, for Sun Yat Sen was 
a Christian. Several of the heads of 
the National Yuans are also Chris- 
tians as, for example, the Ministers 
of Finance, of Commerce, and of 
Foreign Affairs. Lately the President 
of China was baptized. It is hoped 
that the influence of these and other 
men may bring about a mitigation of 
the restrictions on Missions and mis- 
sion work. 
What then is the outlook for the 
Church in China? First of all, we 





At every town in China one meets soldiers such as these. Often ill paid and ill fed, 
they find the temptation to break away from the army too strong, and become 
professional bandits. 






A village inn somewhere in Hunan. Under such a bamboo-matted shelter the mis- 


sionary pauses for a bowl of rice, a piece of cake, some vegetables, or a draught 
of plain tea. 


must remember that China is going 
through a crisis, that, with the Di- 
vine help, the Missions and mission- 
aries will survive this crisis, and that, 
in this land of constant changes, a 
change for the better may follow 
the trying period which the Church 
is now going through. 

The Catholic Church was prepared 
for China’s awakening. From the 
ranks of the zealous, Chinese native 
clergy six representative priests were 
chosen for the Episcopacy. Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, himself conse- 
crated them. And overnight the 
world, that had heard but little of 
the native priests in China, beheld 
the Chinese hierarchy established. 
The opening of new seminaries for 





native Chinese and the approbation 
of Chinese Sisterhoods and Brother- 
hoods have done more for the Church 
in China than can be gauged. 


FTER missionaries, the greatest 

need of the Catholic Church in 
China today is an educated, influen- 
tial laity. The majority of the two 
and a half million Catholics are from 
the laboring, peasant classes. While 
now, as in the days of Christ, the 
Divine Missionary, “the poor have 
the Gospel preached to them,” the 
other classes of people, also, must be 
reached. The Chinese have always 
looked up with highest admiration to 
men of education. When more of 
China’s scholars and men of influ- 
ence join the Church, conversions 
will be more numerous. 

A certain missionary once asked a 
good old man, very anxious to be 
baptized, why he wanted to join the 
Church. The old man answered: “I 
have a son who is educated; he can 
read and write, he is a scholar. He 
believes the teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church. The ‘sen fu’ (priest) 
had studied in the great American 
schools for many years. He too be- 
lieves all the teachings of the Cath- 
olic religion. When the priest and 
my son, who know so much more 
than I do, believe these things they 
must certainly be true. Therefore, I 
too believe them.” This illustration 
shows one aspect of the psychology 
of the Chinese mind. When leading, 
educated Chinese join the Church 
the populace will soon follow their 
lead. 

So far nothing has been said about 
the missionary himself, about the 
hardships and dangers he must face 
while China is going through its 
crisis. If there were no other reason 











A Hunan farmer grinding rice. A great number of these hard-working tillers of 
the sol! are tenant farmers. Overburdened with taxes and with no prospect of 
rellef, they easily become ignorant victims of Communist propaganda. 


at all, it would be worth while for the 
missionary to remain in China, not- 
withstanding the adverse conditions, 
in order to give that example of per- 
sonal virtue so much needed in 
China. Sun Yat Sen wrote in 1925: 
“China is going backward. Why? 





Because we are under the political 
and economic domination of foreign 
nations, yes; but if we search for the 
fundamental reason we will find it 
in the Chinese failure to cultivate 
personal virtue.” 

China is no longer going backward, 
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at least in a material sense, but there 


is as much need to “cultivate per- 
sonal virtue” now as there was in the 
days of Sun Yat Sen. It is the mis- 
sionary’s lot, his vocation, like that of 
the great St. Paul, to be “in journey- 
ing often, in perils of water, in perils 
of robbers, in perils from the Gen- 
tiles, in perils in the city, in perils in 
the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils from false brethren. In 
labor and in painfulness, in much 
watchings, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness.” The history of the Chinese 
missions has not yet been completed, 
its last chapter not yet written. As 
in the past, many a chapter may 
have to be written in blood. It may 
be that the seed thus far planted 
must be fructified by the blood of 
more men giving their lives for the 
cause. But success will crown the 
missionaries’ work in the end. For 
the work of the Missions is God’s 
own work, since it is by the Divine 
Command to “preach the Gospel to 
every nation” that the missionaries 
have gone into the field. And as the 
mission work is God’s work it cannot 
fail, for God’s own work must suc- 
ceed. Pray, dear friends of the Mis- 
sions, that a brighter day may soon 
dawn for the Missions and missiona- 
ries, dnd that the Kingdom of Christ 
may come in China. 








—- 














The Saving Cross their beacon flame, 
These Magi of The Passion came; 

“Was not Our King in Orient born? 
Why then must China be forlorn?” 


The Magi of The Passion 


Reverend Fathers Walter Coveyou, Godfrey Holbein, Clement Seybold, the three 
Passionist Missionaries wko were Martyred by Chinese Bandits, near Chenki, in the 
Passionist Prefecture, Hunan, China, on April 24, 1929. 


By P. J. Graney 











In exile here: another way 
Would bring them to Eternal Day; 
The Path of Martyrdom for God— 

This was the road these Magi trod. 


They reasoned thus: they furrowed deep 
The land entwined in heathen sleep; 
But like the blossoms’ vernal snow 

They left—no vintage would they know. 
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GEMMA's LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a 
systematic campaign of intercessory 
and united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very 
particular way to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hu- 
nan, China, and to obtain spiritual 
comfort and strength for our devoted 
missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of 
prayers is prescribed. The kind of 
prayers said and the number of 
them is left to the inclination and 
zeal of every individual member. In 
saying these prayers, however, one 
should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is 
not restricted to any class. Men, 
women and chiidren not only may 
join Gemma’s League but are urged 
to do so. We are glad to announce 
that in our membership we have 
many priests, both secular and regu- 
lar, as well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. “The Spirit- 
ual Treasury,” printed every month 
on this page, shows the interest taken 
by our members in this campaign of 
united prayer. 


Obligations: It should never be 
forgotten that Gemima’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is 
neeced for the support of our Pas- 
sionist missions in China, and while 
many members of the League are 
generous in their regular money con- 


GEMMA G 


ALGANI 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF JUNE 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 
Visits to B. Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 


Beads of the Five Wounds 


Offerings of PP. Biood 


Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 


Beads of The Seven Dolors 


Ejaculatory Prayers 
Hours of Study, Readin 
Hours of Labor 


g£ 


Acts of Kindness, Charity 


Acts of Zeal 
Prayers, Devotions .. 


Hours of Silence 


tributions to the missions, neverthe- 
less members of the League are never 
asked for financial aid. There. are 
not even any dues required of mem- 
bers, though a small offering.to pay 
the expense of printing the monthly 
leaflet is expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
the spread of Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth is hardly looking for any re- 
ward. We feel that the members of 
Gemma’s League are satisfied with 
the knowledge that Almighty God 
knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to.reward them for the 
practical display of their love! How- 
ever, our members cannot be un- 
aware that their very zeal must 
bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and 
friends. Besides, they will surely 
merit the reward of an apostle for 
their spiritual works of mercy. 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born 
in 1878, she died in 1903. Her life 
was characterized by a de- 
votion to the Sacred Passion of Our 
Blessed Lord. Denied the privilege 
of entering the Religious Life, she 
sanctified herself in the world, in the 
midst of ordinary household duties, 
and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Her “cause” has been introduced and 
we hope soon to call her Blessed 
Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for 
leaflets, and all correspondence re- 
lating to Gemma’s League should be 
addressed to the Reverend Director, 
Gemma’s League, care of THE Sicn, 
Union City, New Jersey. 


' 





++ + + + + “Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7, 39.) 
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INDLY remember in 
your prayers and good 
works the following recent- 
ly deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 


THOMAS MADDEN. 
MARY V. SMITH, 
MARY PEDONE, 
JOHN RYAN, 
NELLE MURPHY 
HARRISON R. 
JAMES CUMMINS, 
MRS. B. FEEHAN, 


MESSIMER, 


MINNIE F. CAREW. 


REV. GEORGE F. MARSHALL. 
REV. BERNARDINE DUSCH. C.P., 
REV. JOHN B. KERR, C.P.. 
SR. M. LEONA, 
SR. M, AUREA MUHL, 
ANNETA COLEMAN, 
MARGARET McMAHON. 
BRIDGET H. CUNNIFF, 
MARGARET CAMPBELL. 
MRS. T. MATTHEWS, 
AUGUSTA FIELDSETH, 

Y DALY 
JOHN J. MAGUIRE, J. P 
FLORENCE R. O'CONNOR. 
ALICE SHEEHAN. 
AMELIA MORITZ, 
JOHN HENRY TOBIN. 
JOHN CARR, 
MARY McCONVILLE. 
ANNIE J. KELLY. 
CONCETTA NUZZOLO, 
RALPH NUZZOLO, 
JOHN RODWELL, 'SR., 
MRS. JOHN RODWELL. 
MRS. A. SLATTERY, 
ELLEN DUGAN 


GORDON HURLEY, JR.. MRS. 


SARAH 
EMILY 


MARY FINN, 
ROBERT DOORLY. 
CATHARINE CLARK, 
MRS. DUEBLER. 


ARTZ. 
HAYES, 
CATHERINE CARROLL, 
G. HANNON, 
ARY DUNDON, 
LAURENCE REILY, 
. A. HOLLAND, 
LUCIENNE GLORIOT. 
KATHERINE V. CAMPBELL. 
OBERTSON. 


» OR., 


MRS. METZ, 
A, J. GROSS, 


ANN FEENEY, 
MARGARET J. FEENEY. 
SARAH MAYNE, 
JOHN T. FEENEY. 
JOHN FEENEY, 
MARGARET 8. KELLEY, 
MARY ANNE KEARNEY. 
PATRICK McGINLEY, 
MICHAEL McGINLEY. 
ELLA COOPER, 
MARY O’NEIL, 
DANIEL O'LEARY. 
NICHOLAS J. HABEN, 
ALICE M. GRAY, 

K CALLAHAN, 

BONS 


McNEILIS, 
JAMES COLLINS 
M . ON 


BETH T. 
MRS. M. WALSH, 
JOANNA McCARTHY. 
DENNIS McCARTHY, 


{EIL, 
DONOVAN, 
H 


JOHN McCARTHY, 
ANNIE BOND, 
CATHERINE A. DEEGAN, 
SADIE VARLEY, 

JOSEPH B. DOLAN, 
OWEN A. CAVLIN, 

J. HARRY FOLEY. 

JOHN V. SMITH, 


ONAHAN, 
DR. A. J. TORRILHON, 
MARY FRITSCHY. 





AY their souls and the 

souls of all the faith- 

ful departed through the 

mercy of God rest in peace. 
Amen. 
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HOUSANDS! Who they shall be, no one 
knows. I, myself, may be among them. 


Who Will 
| From my heart I pray God that when the sum- 


. mons comes, no matter when or where, I may 
1e at be ready to give an account of my stewardship. 
iS Before I die I must settle my affairs. The 
e. y things that concern my soul are of chief im- 
Toni ght portance and must come first. I have today 
‘ in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too 

late. 
Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made 
my will? What do I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little 
to leave, I should give some of it to God’s service. 

























LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 









($ ) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within.................... months 








after my demise. 





MN es law Sos Phen ss a5 i's Witness 






PP CMMIRIR SERS: Saints LC. CTR ee oy Witness 


















«<< Painless Giving >>> 





o Af sor THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 
They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 
into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. If you do 
miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the sacrifice. Self- 
sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power and it surely 
carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? You can have 
both, if you wish. Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Sien, 
Union Ciry, N. J. 















Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 








Pe ee 
For Christ’s Cause: 3 Suggestions 


Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 
1 cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 
missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and 
comfort they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hard- MISSION 
ships of China. They require a great deal of money for the building 
and maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes NEEDS 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do not 
look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving of 
small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies as 
well as dollars. 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 
2 field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 
men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our Order 
==—— with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these as- 
pirants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply because STUDENT 
of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support of a 
student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing for BURSES 
student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will support 
and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than that 
of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ appeal to 
the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If you cannot 
give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, will aid in the 
starting or completing of a burse. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God Almighty. YOUR 

To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment what- 

ever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this special LAST WILL 
provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


3 It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the State of New Jersey, the sum of 

($ ) Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


AAAAAAAAA A 


The above clause incorporated 

in your last Will and Testament YQUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
will enable the Passionist Missions 

properly and legally to receive Address: Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N.J. 
whatever remembrance you may 

care to make for their benefit. 
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What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract between Passionist 


Missions, Inc., and the holder of the Bond, who is 
ulled an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist inP 


The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Passionist 
Missions, Inc., and Passionist Missions, Inc., binds 
self to pay a specified sum of money to the Annui- 

t as long as the Annuitant lives. 


ic 


t is the amount paid to the Annuitant? 


sum ranges from six to nine per cent interest 
the amount of the gift given. 


t determines the rate of interest? 
age of the Annuitant. 


n do payments on a Bond begin? 


rest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
eceived. First payment is made six months later 
thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


do payments cease? 
the death of the Annuitant. 


sond is lost, do payments cease? 


no means. Payments are made regularly and 
mptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


tis the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Liberty Bonds accepted P 
erty Bonds, at their market value, are received 
ayment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 


tgages. 


\nnuity Bonds be sold by AnnuitantsP 
An Annuity Bond has no market value. 





You can’t take it with you! 
Will you hoard or spend it? 


Give it away or make a 


Why not buy Life 
Annuities? 





How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J., 
the sum you wish to give; also send full name, with 
date and year of birth. 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 
It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary Society 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of Annui- 
tants, are the education of young men for the priest- 
hood, and the spread of the Faith through home 
and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PERMANENCE: An Annuity Bond never requires 
reinvestment. " 


2. ABUNDANT YIELD: The rate of interest is the 
highest consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the 
moral as well as financial backing of the Passionist 


Order. 


4. FREEDOM FROM Worry: Annuitants are relieved 
from the care of property in their old age; are saved 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyers’ 
fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. STEADY INCOME: The income from Annuity 
Bonds does not decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CAUSE OF CHRIST: An 
Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer 
in the missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in 
building up the Kingdom of Christ at home and 
abroad, and a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist 
Order, participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 





